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Bulldozers churn through the million-ton coal pile at one of the gigantic plants in this record-breaking electric power project. 


Eleetrie Companies build largest power project ever 


Here’s dramatic evidence that no job is too big for Amer- 


ica’s independent electric light and power companies! 


The plant above is part of a huge new electric power 
project on the Ohio River—new plants, new power lines, 
new facilities. A group of independent electric light and 
power companies, working together, is finishing this 
project at a cost of nearly $400,000,000. The largest 
ever built at one time, it is producing more electricity 
than is used by the entire city of New York. All of the 
power from the project serves the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s plant at Portsmouth, Ohio. 


The ability of America’s independent electric light 
and power companies to tackle any job, no matter hou 
large, is your assurance of plenty of power for your own 
future electric living. To meet tomorrow’s needs for 
power, these companies are today building power plants 
and lines at a rate of 2 billion dollars a year. By 1965, 
the supply of electricity will be double what it is now. 


Farsighted planning like this is one of the important 
reasons why you can always expect the best and the most 
electric service from America’s Independent Electric 
Light and Power Companies*. 


Vames on request from this magazine 
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Bylines in Ohis Issue 


RIOR to establishing the journal 
p::.. department at the University 
of Utah, Dr. Quintus C. Wilson held 
various editorial posts with midwest 


ern newspapers for twenty-five years 
and taught at the University of Min 
1942 to 1948. 

His “Nippon Times Informs Amer 
icans About Japan and Japanese of 
U. S.” (page 7) results from his work 
in 1954 on a Fulbright research grant 
for study in Japan. 


nesota from 


Dr. Wilson, now 51, began his news 
papering with the Ames (Ia.) Daily 
Tribune while studying agricultural 
journalism at Iowa State College. In 
1924 he became city editor of the 
Mankato (Minn.) Free Press, and lat- 
er edited the daily farm page of the 
Cedar Rapids (la.) Republican. 

After copyreading experience with 
the Des Moines Register and Minne 
apolis Star, he joined the staff of the 
St. Paul Press in 1928. He 
held copyreader, tele 
graph editor, and news 
editor and in 1946-48 night managing 
editor of the morning Pioneer Press. 

Dr. Wilson B.S 


agricultural economics 


Pioneer 
positions as 


editor, city 


degree in 
and an M.A. 
in journalism, both from the Univer 
sity of Minnesota. He received his de 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy in his 
tory Minnesota in 1952. 

In addition to directing the Univer 
sity of Utah department of journalism 
he is president of the American Soci- 
ety of Journalism School Adminis 
trators 


has a 


from 


RITING a radio and television 

column for the San Diego Union 
doesn’t keep Donald Freeman’s ironic 
eye from newspaper front pages. In 
“A Copydesk Finished ’em, Poor Fel 
lows” (page 11), he 
imaginary leads on news bromides he 


lists a series of 


“never finished” reading. 

Don has contributed eight articles 
to THE QUILL as sports writer, copy- 
reader and columnist. He is now in his 
fourth year writing a column that is 
syndicated in fourteen Copley news 
papers in California and Illinois. 

Before migrating west, he worked 
on the Chicago Herald-American, 
Sun and Tribune and edited an Army 
newspaper. A graduate of Northwest- 
University’s Medill School of 
Journalism, he has contributed 
short and articles to maga 
zines. 

The illustrations for Don’s “un- 
finished stories” were done by Ralph 
Yoes, editorial cartoonist for the 
Union whose work is also syndicated 


ern 
also 


stories 
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to the Copley Press. After study at 
the Art Students League in New 
York, he worked for the New York 
Daily News and the Oklahoma City 
Daily Oklahoman in his native state. 
His cartoons have won the Christo- 
pher and Freedom Foundation awards. 


HARLES-GENE McDANIEL, who 

tells the story of the York (Pa.) 
Gazette and Daily in “Newspaper, 
Founded in 1795, Thrives on Liberal- 
ism,” (page 12), 
is on his first full- 
time reporting 
job on the 160 
year-old paper. 
But he can date 
his journalistic 
career back to 
co-editorship of 
the Cotton Chron- 
icle, sporadic 
fifth grade publi- 
cation in his na- 
tive Arkansas. 

McDaniel took 
bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees 
at Northwestern University’s Medill 
School of Journalism in 1954 and 
1955. This followed a succession of 
experiences from teaching in busi 
ness college to stringing for the Asso 
ciated Press in Evanston. 

His first appearance in THE QUILL 
was on the cover of the February, 
1955, number, with others covering 
the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches on the Evanston 
campus. He is treasurer of the Ga- 
zette unit of the American News 
paper Guild. 


CHARLES-GENE 
McDANIEL 


RWIN BOLL, author of “A Foreign 
Press Officer Looks at His Job” 
(page 9), is a German newspaperman 
now serving the Bonn republic’s con 
sulate general in Chicago. Among his 
qualifications is the special knowledge 
of his eight-state Middle American 
area gained as a student at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin’s journalism 
school as an exchange scholar. 
Erwin is a native of Berlin whose 
plans for a career, like those of most 
young Germans of his generation, 
were profoundly changed by war. He 
had started the study of medicine 
when he was called in 1940. For 
three years he was copilot and navi- 
gator of a transport, mostly carrying 
wounded from the Russian front. 
Before, during and after World War 
II, he attended three universities, Ber- 
lin, Greifswald and Munich. He be- 


3 


came a reporter on Die Neue Zeitung 
in Munich in 1946 and news editor of 
Augsburg’s Schwaebische Landzeitung 
two years later. 

He attended Wisconsin in 1950-51 
where he was elected to Sigma Delta 
Chi. A year after his return to Ger- 
man newspaper work, he became a 
public affairs assistant and then news 
editor with the American High Com- 
mission at Kassel and Bonn. Early in 
1953, he joined the German foreign 
service and was assigned to Chicago. 


HE cover illustration of this num 

ber of THE QuiILL was taken in the 
courthouse of historic York County, 
Pa., while two newspaper veterans 
chatted with a veteran chief deputy 
prothonotary (clerk). 

Harry Harkins (left), who covers the 
courthouse, has been a reporter since 
1931 and Chauncey Kling (right), 
“dean” of York journalists at 72, has 
spent much of his 50-odd years of re- 
porting on the same beat. 

James Gerry, 80, has served in the 
county building half a century and in 
the prothonotary’s office for thirty- 
eight years. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations Wanted .08 per word; 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications .15 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising. 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number, Tue Quit, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIl. 





HELP WANTED | 


WANTED—Publicity and Advertising man for 
fast growing airline located in the Southwest 
Must be able to handle news releases and 
feature writing. Send detailed account of ex- 
perience and education to Box 1124, Tue 
QUILL. 








Many positions available in trade publications 
field. By appointment or résumé only. Bill 
McKee, BIRCH PERSONNEL, 59 E. Madison, 
Chicago, Ill. CE 6-5670. 





JOURNALISM EDUCATOR. Growing midwest 
university needs experienced ad or public 
relations man to teach in J-department. M.A. 
required. Full résumé requested, including 
references. Box 1123, THE QUILL. 





NEWSMAN—Combined Radio-TV news de- 
partment needs experienced, qualified re- 
porter-broadcaster, preferably with college 
journalism degree. Box 1125, THe Quru 





NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE to be circulated 
nationally among families of large Protestant 
church has opening for experienced feature 
and rewrite man. Unusua Sey at 
good salary. Send complete application with 
samples to: Charles Keysor, Room 504, 740 
Rush Street, Chicago, Ill 











LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? Send for our 
free brochure which tells how we can promote 
and distribute your book. Ask for booklet QL. 
Vantage Press, 120 W. 31, New York. 
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Airlines, Inc. 
Aviation Publications 
Hospital Supply Corp. 


American 

American 

American 

American Motors 

American Trucking Associations 

Anaconda Company 

Balfour and Company 

Broadcasting * Telecasting 

Caxton Printers 

Chicago Daily News 

Chicago Sun-Times 
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Cities Service Co. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Collier's 

Columbia University Press 

Cook County (Ill.} Suburban 
Publishers Assn. 

The Corn Belt Farm Dailies 

Dallas Morning News 
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Doubleday & Company 
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Louisville Times 

Medill School of Journalism 
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Memphis Commercial Appeal 
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NBC 

New York Life Insurance Co. 

New York Mirror 

Oil Industry Information 
Committee 

Ovid Bell Press, Inc. 


Pan American Coffee Bureau 
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Saturday Evening Post 
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One Man's Opinion 


IGMA Delta Chi’s second offer to sponsor a survey of 

newspaper objectivity in a presidential campaign 

never got beyond the step of winning approval of 
leading editors and publishers. Thirty-five of seventy-six 
polled on its practicability and desirability were on rec 
ord against such a study before the ballots were all in. 

This was enough to doom a 1956 study with a dozen 
still to be heard from. As Norman Isaacs of the Louisville 
Times, chairman of the journalistic fraternity’s commit 
tee on ethics and news objectivity, put it in the Editor & 
Publisher, “Since the proposal called for a great deal of 
newspaper cooperation, it was the committee’s judgment 
that the study had no chance of reasonable success.” 

There can be no disputing this judgment. I had found 
as much out for myself in debating the project with 
fellow workers and newspaper readers. This debate at 
times grew so heated, both pro and con, that I am still 
tempted to add one small word to the final sentence of 
an editorial that appeared in my own newspaper: “[This] 
Sigma Delta Chi is fortunate in escaping an impossible 
assignment.” (I did not write that editorial.) 

How difficult the assignment proved, quite apart 
from its feasibility, was shown in the pages of Editor & 
Publisher comment by newspapermen. These ran the 
gamut from “an invitation to join an organization of 
thought police” to “constructive and useful.” 

I haven’t escaped the assignment, however. I promised 
myself that I would devote this column to the survey only 
when it was finally approved or abandoned. It follows 
that I write only as one newspaperman and sign what 
I write. At times I have disagreed noisily with both pro 
ponents and opponents of the study. The QuILL is open 
to both 


HETHER the $650,000 estimated as the probable 

cost of such a study would have been actually forth- 
coming, we shall not know. Whether such a survey could 
have been made with the accuracy many believed possi- 
ble will not be surely known either. This last has been 
the crux of the whole matter as far as I am concerned. 

I had my doubts when a study of the 1952 presidential 
election was proposed at the Denver convention that year. 
I still had my doubts, despite ample evidence of greatly 
improved research techniques, when a 1956 survey was 
voted in Chicago last November. 

Prevalence of a one party press in news coverage could 
not be proved or disproved, I believe, to the real satisfac- 
tion of open-minded observers. The principal gainers, I 
fear, would be the zealots of every persuasion who define 


newspaper objectivity as agreement with whatever they 
happen to advocate. 

This is said with all respect for the skill and integrity of 
the Council on Communications Research which would 
have had to do the actual study. I think it would have 
discovered some things of value to newspapermen and 
readers—perhaps many things. 

Such an analysis would undoubtedly have turned up 
some sinners against objectivity so flagrant that they can 
be observed with the naked eye any day at an investment 
of five cents. I am also confident that the study would 
have indicated, at least, that the great majority of Amer- 
ican newspapers are objective in their news columns. Few 
would attempt to deny Republican preponderance, out 
side the South, on editorial pages. 


REMAIN skeptical, however, that any research pro- 

cedure can really evaluate the complex human factors 
of news judgment and the shifting elements of news 
value that make writing and editing a newspaper an art 
as well as a profession and a business. I doubt if any 
measuring stick can ever enable us to practice our trade 
with the infallibility of an engineer calculating the 
arrangement and strength of materials to make a blue- 
print rise straight and true forty stories into the air. 

I'll go further and hope that no one is ever able to 
reduce to psychological formulas precisely what makes a 
newspaper tick. I don’t want this much power in the 
hands of anyone. Perhaps I read George Orwell at a 
susceptible moment. Perhaps I simply belong in another 
century. 

Readers may retort that such high-flown generalizing 
is wandering pretty far from a survey simply to deter- 
mine press performance in one field during one period. I 
submit that if bias can be scientifically proved, the delib- 
erate practice of bias can also be taught and used with 
an effectiveness that would make ordinary political 
partisanship look like child’s play. 

If the public had a better understanding of the essen- 
tial nature of a free press, much of the criticism that led 
to the proposed survey would never have been made. 
I sometimes despair that newspapers will ever be imag- 
inative enough to exercise their own talents in doing an 
adequate job of public relations. 

If that $650,000 is still lying around, why not use it to 
teach Americans, at the college level at least, what a 
press is? That much money would only endow four or 
five chairs today. But that would be four or five more 
chairs than are now devoted, outside schools of jour- 
nalism, to understanding of this vital arm of democracy. 

Cart R. KESLER 
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All adhesive bandages are not 
BAND-AID Adhesive Bandages 


TRADE MARK 


The “BAND-AID” trade mark is one of the most 
widely known in the world...recognized in 
more than 50 countries. The ““BAND-AID”’ trade 
mark means Johnson & Johnson, not the name 
of a product. 

It refers to a whole family of products made 
only by Johnson & Johnson . . . and it is always 


followed by the product name— BAND-AID 
Plastic Strips, BAND-AID Cloth Strips, BAND- 
AID Moleskin Adhesive. 


We appreciate your mentioning our products 
by name, and we hope you will continue to do 
so. But when you do, won’t you please use the 
full name correctly ? 


Golenafohmron 


The most trusted name in surgical dressings 
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After twenty-five years of newspaper- 
ing, Quintus C. Wilson now guides 
journalism training at Utah University. 


N American businessman looked 
up from the newspaper he was 
reading in the lobby of Tokyo’s 
Imperial Hotel 
“This is an excellent newspaper,” 
he exclaimed. “It gives me the impres 
summary of the 
news from home. At the same time, I 
believe it tells me about the important 


sion I'm getting a 


events of Japan. I can’t understand it. 
I'm a here, yet this 
makes me feel as if I know 


strange! paper 
what's 
happening.” 

The 
unusual. Many express the same view 
they Times, 
oldest English language newspaper in 
Japan. And the editors of the Times 
have tried for fifty-seven 
build that The newspaper 
celebrated the start of its fifty-eighth 
year in October. 


American’s impression is not 


when read the Nippon 


years to 
opinion. 


‘It is a remarkable and deplorable 
fact.” said the Times in its first edi 
torial, “that His 
and the foreign 
this day virtually 
othe 


Majesty’s subjects 
remain to 


strangers to 


residents 
each 
These sentiments of unreason 
able prejudice and hatred against for 
eigners, which prevailed in the coun 
try under peculiar political conditions 
in the latter days of the Shogunoto 
government, have long since ceased 
to influence the minds of the people. 
Doubtless improve 
ment has meanwhile taken place in 
the attitude of foreigners toward the 


corresponding 


Japanese. 

“A wonderful change for the better 
has certainly come over the mutual 
relations between the Japanese and 
foreigners. While noting this circum 


stance with satisfaction, we are at 
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Nippon Times Informs 
Americans About Japan, 


And Japanese of U. S. 


By QUINTUS C. WILSON 


the same moment constrained to ob 
serve, as every candid person will 
readily admit, that even at this day 
the two sections of the community are 
important point almost 
totally unknown to each other. The 
bulk of the Japanese have as much 
difficulty to understand foreigners as 
the latter find it difficult to 
stand the former. Nor is 
wondered at.” 


in every 


under 
this to be 


So the Nippon Times editors em 
barked on their linguistic task. They 
recognized that to understand a peo 
ple properly, the first essential is a 
thorough mastery of its language and 
an intimate acquaintance with its lit 
erature. Today, after two world wars, 
they are still striving to interpret 
Japan to foreigners and—more impor 
tant to the American businessman 
the United States to Japanese. 

While freely expressing the Jap 
anese viewpoint in English, the Times 
gives accurate and up-to date reports 
on domestic affairs. It pays careful 
attention to news concerning the eco 
nomic progress of the nation. 


OREIGNERS in Japan, financiers, 

merchants and diplomats alike, find 
it almost required reading to be con- 
stantly informed on conditions there 
and abroad. While its circulation is 
small, about 70,000, compared to up- 
wards of six millions of copies daily 
of the big, national vernacular papers, 
the Times’ influence is tremendous. 

Kiyoshi Togasaki is the president 
of the Times, which competes with 
the Ashai and Mainichi English edi 
tions of the big vernacular newspa- 
pers and with the pro-British Japan 
News. Togasaki has visited and 
studied in America. He also is chair 
man of the board of trustees of Inter 
national Christian University which 
was established with funds from the 
United States. 

Traveling in the United States in 
1955, Editor Togasaki, known as 
George to his American friends, took 
part in twenty-two Town Meeting of 
the Air programs on international re- 
lations. He made forty other talks. 
While in Los Angeles he was invited 


to speak to a men’s breakfast during 
the Presbyterian General Assembly. 
He agreed. Then a staff emergency 
called him back to Toyko but he ar 
ranged to return by plane in time for 
the breakfast. In the twenty-four 
hours he was in Tokyo, the editor ar 
ranged a special issue of the Times 
with a page on the American Chris- 
tian movement in Japan. 

After a visit to the United States in 
1954, Togasaki told the America 
Japan Society in Tokyo: “Too many 
visitors to the United States are im- 
pressed with the vastness, with the 
expansiveness and the spaciousness of 
the United States. They are impressed 
by the wealth of her natural resource 
es, they are impressed by her eco- 
nomic strength and industrial powers, 
but they overlook the underlying 
foundation that supports these values. 

“Too many think of her natural re- 
sources in terms of financial figures. 
Too many think of her industrial de 
velopment as a sleight of magic that 
has come out of the Arabian Nights. 

“May we remind ourselves that the 
first thing that the Pilgrim Fathers 
did upon arriving on the shores of 
Plymouth was to erect a place of 
worship. May we remind ourselves 
that one of the first things that the 
Quakers did in their settlement in 
Pennyslvania was to erect a meeting 
house. My friends, this is the strength 
of America.” 

And those were the words of the 
director of the newspaper which 
Americans rely on in Japan. 


HE 20,000th issue of the Nippon 

Times was published on October 19, 
1954. That edition brought tribute to 
the able management’s progressive 
spirit. The Times was hailed by dip- 
lomats and merchants as the most 
influential and authoritative English- 
language newspaper in Japan. It 
gained its eminence despite adverse 
influences of economic depressions 
and political oppressions which fre- 
quently affected the press in Japan. 
The editors have fought political con- 
trol and censorship. 

Recently, when a poll of the Jap- 
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anese news agency, Kyodo, revealed 
a favorable attitude to the 
Hatoyama government, a bill was in- 
troduced in the Diet to restrict publi- 
cation of news about political polls. 
irritated. 


public 


The Ti mes Was 


4/ NE of our most cherished in- 

stitutions born of the post- 
war years is that of the free press,” 
the Times 


newspapers today are among the most 


said. “Indeed, Japanese 


free in the world 

“But that is not to that the 
dangers of restrictions being imposed 
freedom of the here 
t. And there is every need 
against proposals pointing 


say 
upon the press 
do not exi 
to guard 
the way to future controls. 

“The main of the laws on 
elections is to the 
the best possible candidate under fair 
There is nothing 
that restricting the news 


pul pose 
insure success of 


and jj conditions 
to indicate 
papers will contribute to that end.” 
wt 


voicing Japanest 


e upholding the free press and 
views, the Times is 

the cross-currents of political 
An 


time 


ale rt to 
1] ‘an be cited at 
illustration can be cited a 

1954 Communists 


rialists 


views 
the 
and 


when 


were striving to 


yanese to cry out against 


arouse 
hydrogen bomb 


at Bikini. This 


was high because of the 


aton exper! 


ments was at a time 
when feeling 
Lucky Dragon fishing boat contamina 
tion from ashes near Bikini. Fourteen 
fishermen were stricken; one died 
Ther hes from a Russian-fired 
test fell in the Niigata rice 
in Northwestern Japan 
the Times 


atom boml 
bow! reviof4#ni 
The ial in 


declared 


edits Nippon 
‘The people who have been clamor 
the American 
atomic energy have their 
rim one. They have it 
Union itself in the 
that it car 
test of its 


ing against experi 
ments with 
answe i 
from tne Soviet 
ement has 


ried out another 


terse annount 
atomic 
weapo! 

“This is a 
neighbor to 


that 
north is 
and testing 
their fel 
rs and sympathizers have 
an our of honesty left in them, they 
shock 


explosion 


reminder 
the 
bombs 


Japan’s 
el 


1iose 


also 
developing atom 
them Communists 
low t 
should ri up in and horror 
that in ! itomic 
taken place. If they 
tests, it should 


has 
are against atomic 
make no difference 
whether 
Bikini.” 

During its 


existence the 


they take place in Siberia or 


nearly sixty years of 
Nippon Times has ab 
other 


including 


sorbed many English-language 
the 
Japan Times which 
1867. Thus, its history 

said to date back an 


thirty years 


newspapers 
of the old 
founded 


successor 
was 
may really be 
other 


Surprisingly, Japan’s defeat in the 
Pacific war brought in its wake many 
benefits for English-language papers. 
Chief among these was the fact that 
they were enabled to lay the business 
foundations of their respective enter- 
prises due to the popularization of the 
English among Japanese. 
Also, many English-speaking people 
arrived in Japan. Nippon Times read 


language 


ers increased by leaps and bounds. 
The Nippon Times soon became the 
largest as well as the oldest English 
language newspaper in the country. 
It enjoys a large circulation in the 
the United States, Europe, Asia, Aus 
tralia and Africa as well as in Japan. 


@S Nippon Gimes FS 
a... ROK 


Trade Words =. = 
In Aud Dixpate 


pv vom ttm British Cabinet 
Gets New Lineup 
se LE FN phe 
- os = neeriny “Ss 

= wanes ow oteeer 
La 


The River Valley Wlaed 
Rages | heough J States 


see 
PACES CRABS 
ae eS , 
8 PRS EE 
—— 
wrote 


i 


Nebru to “Talk Tough With Meo 


52 Pages 
Today 


This front page featured the Nippon 
Times’ 20,000th edition Oct. 19, 1954. 


These readers contribute to the pro 
motion of international goodwill and 
cultural exchange. 

The idea of starting an English 
language newspaper owned and oper- 
ated by Japanese was first conceived 
in 1883 by Motosada Zumoto, 
time translator on the staff of 
Japan Mail and later private 
tary to Prince Hirobumi Ito. Not un 
til 1896, however, when the Ito Cab 
inet resigned, was the prince’s secre 
tary really able to put his long-cher 
ished plan into practice 


one 
the 


secre 


Sueharu Yamada, a senior friend of 
Zumoto, became interested in the edu 
cation of young men of his home prov 
ince. He was then in a 
help Zumoto. On 
plan for an English-language paper, 
Yamada that he 
immediately for 
the paper. He first asked the assist 
ance of Yukichi Fukuzawa, founder 
of Keio University and the Jiji Shim- 
po newspaper 

Since Fukuzawa had failed fifteen 
years previously to persuade the Mar 


position to 
hearing Zumoto’s 
was so impressed 


began raising funds 


quis (then count) Shigenobu Okuma 
and Prince Masayoshi Matsukata, two 
influential leaders of the Meiji gov 
ernment, to start an English-language 
newspaper, he offered whole 
hearted cooperation 

Fukuzawa persuaded Baron 
Yataro Iwasaki, then governor of the 
Bank of Japan, to raise funds for 
Zumoto’s newspaper from the Mitsui 
and Mitsubishi interests, the Bank of 
Japan, the Yokohama Specie Bank 
and the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Prince Ito himself helped Zumoto 
in both an official and private capac 
ity. He financed, for instance, the lat 
ter’s trip abroad to inspect newspaper 
facilities in the United States and in 
Europe. Zumoto returned to Japan 
from this four-month tour in January, 
1897, convinced that an English-lan 
guage newspaper was urgently need 
ed in Japan. Too, he had discovered 
that people abroad were totally ig 
norant of Japanese affairs . 


his 


soon 


In his friend’s absence, Yamada had 
been making 
start publishing 
lected near the political 
Tokyo, and when Zumoto returned 
from his tour, he found the building 
already completed 

Thus, on March 22, 1897, the first 
issue of a new English-language pa 


busy preparations to 
A site had been se 


center of 


per, the Japan Times, appeared on 
the streets of Tokyo. The paper’s chief 
executives Sueharu Yamada, 
president; Motosada Zumoto, manag 
ing editor; Yoshitaro Takenobu. as 
sistant managing editor. Miezo 
Nakanishi, business 


were 


and 
manager 


HE Japan Times came into being 

at a time soon after the Sino-Japa 
nese War when the country’s foreign 
relations were growing exceedingly 
delicate and troublesome. One of its 
most important missions was therefore 
to promote an understanding of Japan’s 
problems among people of the outside 
world and at the same time to keep 
the people at home informed on de 
velopments taking place abroad. Spe 
cial emphasis was placed on the intro 
duction of Western culture and civil 
ization to Japan. 

A year after the outbreak of the 
Russo-Japanese War in 1904, the 
Japan Times switched from a morn 
ing to an evening paper to be in a 
better position to supply its readers 
with the latest war news. Financially 
speaking, however, the war damaged 
the newspaper. 

During the the Ports 
mouth Peace Conference, the Times 
did its best to turn the situation fa- 
vorably to Japan by specially report 
ing news from Reuters News Agency 


course of 


(Turn to page 14) 
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A postwar German newspaperman, 
Erwin Boll is press and information 
officer for Germany’s Chicago consu- 
late general. It serves eight states. 


EARLY everyone in American 
N journalism has in one way or 

another dealt with press officers 
serving foreign governments in this 
country. Such of whom I am 
one, provide direct news and back- 
ground briefing for reporters and ed- 
itorial writers. This contact may be 
personal or it may be the remote one 
of mail. 


men, 


Most newsmen in a few major cities 
have seen us in action. They know 
what we do, although they may not 
be entirely familiar with all the pur- 
poses and limitations of our jobs. 
Journalists remote from the consular 
centers may sometimes be _ barely 
aware that we exist, although we 
serve all of them that we can. 

This may be why the editor of 
THe Quit. asked me to describe my 
job for its readers. As a newspaper- 
man in Chicago, the editor is well 
aware of what I do. Either he finds 
my job interesting or he was being 
kind. (I prefer the first explanation. 
Certainly the labor involved in ex- 
plaining myself was no kindness.) 

As press and information officers, 
our function is to be as accurate and 
as helpful as possible with any news 
medium that wants information about 
my country. We also help our own 
country understand the one in which 
we serve. 

This, of course, is public relations 
between countries. It will be good 
public relations only to the extent 
that our services justify confidence in 
us. Fortunately for my own peace 
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A Foreign Press Officer 
Looks at His Job Here 


He is news source, fact digger and impressar- 
io for visiting brass in Middle America. But 
basically he sees his information post as a 
two-way street in international understanding. 


By ERWIN BOLL 


of mind, our consular 
region are not in the same position 
I was as a cub reporter in beaten 
and disordered postwar Germany. 

When I started on my first news- 
paper job in Munich ten years ago, 
my first and practically only news 
sources were the Public Information 
Officers assigned to the United States 
Military Government in Bavaria’s 
capital. I still remember the instruc- 
tions I received from my first chief, 
who was one of the best journalism 
instructors I have known. 

Egon Jameson, still a well-known 
journalist in Europe, told me: Get 
all the facts—who, what, where, when 
and why—and be objective, impartial 
Try to get all sides of the story. And 
don’t forget to cross-check the infor- 
mation you receive. 


newsmen in 


ITH this in mind, I went out on 

my first assignments. But I spent 
much time wondering with whom to 
cross-check the news releases issued 
by the PIOs other than with them- 
selves. American newsmen, with their 
many other sources of news and 
background, are in no such dilemma 
in cross-checking me. 

Today the American State Depart- 
ment has press and information of- 
ficers assigned to practically every 
diplomatic and consular mission 
abroad. So have a number of foreign 
countries in the United States. While 
there are press secretaries at almost 
every embassy or legation in Wash- 
ington, information officers cannot be 
found at too many consular offices 
elsewhere in the country. 

My own country, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, established such 
positions a few years ago at the con- 
sular level in New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco. This was done to pro- 
vide the areas involved with more 
direct service and to further broaden 
relations between the countries. How- 
ever, it was somewhat reluctantly ap- 
proved by budget committees because 


of its very novelty in the light of 
earlier diplomatic conceptions. 

The modern job of a press and in- 
formation officer in another country 
is one of highly varied duties and 
contacts. He may alternatively be 
news source, statistician, stage man- 
ager of interviews and rough and 
ready translator. My concept of the 
task can only reflect my personal 
experience. And that experience is 
limited to field work as compared 
to that in a national capital. 

I should also like to emphasize one 
factor that should not be overlooked 
because it is essential to the smooth 
and successful functioning of an in- 
formation officer at the consular level. 
That is an understanding, press-mind- 
ed and, even better, press-experienced 
superior who will go along with sug- 
gestions and cooperate with reason- 
able requests of working journalists. 

Those who have asked and received 
the press information services of the 
consulate, in my experience, include 
news-analysts, editors and researchers 
from all mediums—newspapers, radio, 
television, magazines and specialized 
publications in the educational, trade, 
sports and other fields. They were 
dealing with subjects concerning 
Germany on which more information 
was sought. 

Some had trips planned and wanted 
suggestions for contacts. Others need- 
ed information about particular in- 
stitutions or organizations. 


HILE requests for background 

on news needs immediate reply, 
those for pictorial or other material to 
be used by magazines or for book pub- 
lication need some more time for 
selection and possible ordering 
through the resources of the home 
office. It is obvious, of course, that 
publications with representatives 
abroad usually will seek information 
or material directly through their 
own channels. However, experience 
has shown that such local outlets as 





10 


ours 


proved valuable to such 


publications and that the service 
was appre iated 


An aspect of 


appreciated was to 


the job I have much 
have personal 


contact 


ind discussion. This cannot be 
ly replaced by the most ex 
espo! dence. Furthermore, 
mation is also constantly be 


reliability. A 


successful 


ig evaluated rol its 


ing 
great deal of cooperation 
depe nds also on the confidence estab 


lished pe rsonal contacts 


one point clear 


SHOULD make 
my particulan 
post It is an 


consulai fficial 


about information 
established rule that no 
is authorized to give 
on-the-spot political statements for his 
government which authentically can 
be given only by its ambassador. Em 
bassy statements are carried by the 
vire services and are available in the 
newsrooms much faster than releases 
issued by the local consular offices 
General! press releases are issued 
directly t local 


medium by the 


and regional news 
press officer on the 
consular level only under these cir 
cumstanc The story must originate 

r at least 
or it 


originating 


within the 
must be news 


outside 


background 


material prepared by the embassy in- 


Ss and 


r in the home office 
available to the re 
gional through the consular 
press offi Al 
will have some 
with which the 


filiated in one 


| releases, however, 
relation to activities 
government is af 
way or another. Re 
information are also fur 


leases and 


nished to German _ correspondents 
working hers 


Foreig I 


interest, « 


isitors are frequently of 
pecially those whose names 
have appeared in the news. Journal 
istic coverage of such visitors depends 
largely on their own importance and 


The ar 


ranging of press conferences and in 


the purpose of their visit. 


terviews is another side of my job. 
Believe me, it is not so easy as 
it may seem to the reporter who is 
assigned to cover “just another news 
conference.” A good press conference 
or interview depends a great deal on 
the person 


is being presented to 
the public and the story he can tell. 
However, it also depends on the re- 
porter, his interest in and background 
on the subjects discussed as well as 
the phrasing of his questions. 

Under circumstances is it 
wise to call a press conference? This 
is one of the toughest questions to 
decide, for the press officer usually 


what 


is responsible for the arrangements. 
Is the visitor, usually not known per- 


sonally, an appealing personality? 
He may be an expert in his field but 
will he be able to get the story across, 
especially if there exists a language 
barrier? 

Moreover, will the subject be of as 
great interest to a foreign audience 
as it would be in his native country? 
In order to and othe1 


answer these 


must be thoroughly 
with the local atmosphere 
habits. Here it is 
proved again that personal contacts 


questions, 
familiar 


one 


and journalistic 


are of mutual benefit. 
Criticism is 
sometimes 


often voiced in any 
both 


Newsmen may complain that the per 


from sides. 


Case, 


son or subjects discussed did not war 


rant a press conference. The person 


or group who agreed to be inter 


viewed may be disappointed at the 
lack of interest shown by the 
If no with 


itors are 


press 
meetings interesting vis 


provided, news mediums 
protest that 


ignored 


He’ is it possible to eliminate dis 
appointments of that sort? How 


can 


may they are being 


arrangements be improved and 
still be kept on an impartial basis so 
that no preference is given to any in 
dividual or paper? 

Well, in my opinion, this objective 
can be reached only by cooperation 
and both sides 
And I am glad to say I have experi 

this cooperation in my work 
There is, of course, no question 


about press conferences when widely 


understanding on 


€ need 


here 


known personalities are concerned. 
This Chancellor 
Konrad visit to Chicago 
in April, 1953. I had just arrived two 
weeks earlier to take over a newly 


reminds me of 


Adenauer’s 


established post. My own newspaper 
and, last but not 


my theoretical and practical educa 


experience least, 
tion as a German exchange student at 
the University of Wisconsin’s journal 
ism school, helped me considerably to 
handle three speeches, six public ap 
and 
thirty-six 
hours of his stay in Chicago 

This first test in a new 
capacity. From the reactions of the 
journalists covering his visit, I had 
reason to hope I handled it to their 
satisfaction. The helpfulness of many 


pearances, a press conference 


many interviews in the 


was my 


editors, reporters and news-analysts 
I recall with deep gratitude. 

Visitors 
nalists for 


particularly German jour 
whom I 
meetings and tours 

to have 


could arrange 
appear not only 
enjoyed their time with 
but to have gained in- 
sights which helped them file their 
stories with more understanding 

To avoid any possible misunder- 
standing, I would like to make one 


Chicagoans 


point very clear. In my 
duties and objectives of 


opinion, the 

foreign in 
formation officers should not be con 
fused or compared with the work of 
publicity agents or propagandists. 

We do not seek publicity at any 
price with the use of stunts or other 
gimmicks. The term propaganda, its 
methods and abuse, has not only 
bad reputation but has 
taught the German people a bitter 


achieved a 


lesson. It is resented by almost every 
body, no matter who uses it, in its 
meaning in our language 

Our service is given to every qual 
ified person who seeks it at any time, 
with no strings attached. As a former 
newspaperman myself, I consider one 
of my highest goals is to give my 
knowledge and service to the press 
and to make it as reliable, objective, 
and as unbiased as I can 

Ivy Lee stated in his “Declaration 
of Principles,” issued to the newspa 
pers in 1906 at the opening of his new 
public relations office: “This is not 


brief, 


and openly on 


bureau ... in 
frankly 
behalf of business concerns and pub 


a secret press 


our plan is, 


lic institutions, to supply to the press 
public of the United States 
prompt and accurate information con 


and 


cerning subjects which it is of value 
and interest to the public 

Much more could be said about a 
foreign government press officer’s job, 
particularly on the cultural relations 
between peoples. I am sure, however 
that you would like me to answer an 
other question in all frankness. What 
does my government and the German 
who are footing my 


people salary 


check, expect from me? 
Above all: an honest and true rep 
resentation of my country, its govern 


ment, its people, its culture, and its 


life in all fields 
Second: an 


honest true ob 


reactions in 


and 


servation of trends and 
public opinion in this country with 


relation to Germany 


HEREFORE the objectives of for 

eign press and information officers 
could in my opinion most aptly be de 
scribed by the well-known American 
term public relations, whose “father” 
Ivy Lee, 
mean a 


quoted earlier, coined it to 
two-way function. I strongly 
believe in a two-way street in every 
field of international relations 

The mediums play a 
important role in furthering under 
standing among the peoples of differ 
ent nations. All know 
this and are in my well 
aware of their tremendous 
sibilities to mankind. An elementary 
requisite of my job must be the giv- 
ing of the best possible service to 


this end. 


news most 


journalists 
opinion 
respon 
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Ralph Yoes, who illustrated these 
“news items” Donald Freeman “never 
finished,” normally draws editorial 
cartoons’ for the San Diego Union. 


EWSPAPER stories I never fin- 
ished reading 


Miss Gina Mammary, curva- 
ceous Italian movie star, arrived from 
tome aboard the S.S. United States 
yesterday and as she posed for pic 
tures, she also found time to give her 
She said: 


opinion of American men 
“ n 

o * o 

Less than five minutes after the 

arrival of 1956 at midnight, the stork 
also paid an early visit, bringing the 
first baby of the new year to... 

7 * 7 


The thud of shoeleather against 
pigskin rang out through the air yes- 
terday as the Singlewing College foot- 
ball squad began its first grid drills 
of the season. Although reminded of 
Singlewing’s victory 
string of 138 games extending back 


consecutive 
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A Copydesk 


Finished ‘em, 
Poor Fellows 


News has its formulas 
but here are some that 
can become monotonous. 


By DON FREEMAN 


through more than fifteen years, 
Coach Horsely (“Biff”) Brawn, when 
asked to comment on his team’s pros 
pects for another winning year, said, 
glumly: 
* * * 

Traffic was halted for ten 
at the 
Cedar 


minutes 


city’s busiest intersection 


and Broadway—yesterday as 


LM 
oo 
“<4 
um 


a 


~ 


» F 


(\ 

“ Ay) 

( Y 
>» 


a mother cat lifted her seven kittens 
and carried them, one by one... 


* * * 


Spring is here at last! Moe D. Grass, 
42, a greenskeeper at Talltale Golf 
Club, yesterday reported that while 
he was seeding new grass he saw the 
first robin of... 

It was reliably reported yesterday 
that Zsa Zsa Gabor and Porfirio Rubi- 
rosa... 

Film Actress Fanny Shapely yester- 
day told police of the theft of her new 
$10,000 Jaguar. Miss Shapely, who 
arrived here two days ago for per- 
sonal appearances in connection with 
her starring movie, “The Stolen 
Jaguar”... 

* * * 

At the first meeting of the new 
organization yesterday, Homer L. 
Wheel, 36, was elected president of 
the Elmville Drive Safely At All 
Times Committee. Soon after leaving 
the parley, Wheel was driving along 
Main Street when suddenly ... 


Donald Freeman, a frequent contrib- 
utor to The Quill, writes a syndi- 
cated radio-TV column for the San 
Diego Union and other Copley papers. 


It was reliably reported yesterday 
that Rita Hayworth and Aly Khan... 


. 7 aa 


Seven years ago, when the L. G. 
Mundane family, of 107 East Thorn 
Street, made plans to leave Grim- 
winter, Kan., and move to Los An- 
geles, they left their dog, a four-year- 
old collie named Spot, with neighbors 
in Grimwinter. 

Yesterday, to the complete surprise 
of the Greens, who had long since 
forgotten about the dog, they heard a 
scratching on their front door and in 
walked... 


* * * 


A glittering array of Hollywood’s 
most popular and attractive stars ap- 
peared last night at the world pre- 
miere of “She Shot Him Because She 
Loved Him.” Adding a touch of glam- 
our to the proceedings, Liberace wore 





At 71, J. W. Gitt has guided the hard- 


hitting, often unpopular policies of the 
York Gazette and Daily for 40 years. 


ENRY WALLACE, Wayne 
ae Morse, and Irving Dilliard sent 


congratulatory messages to 
J. W. Gitt last Dec. 17. The occasion 
was a dual celebration. 

Josiah W. Gitt in December cele- 
brated his fortieth anniversary as pub- 
lisher of the York (Pa.) Gazette and 
Daily. The morning newspaper cele- 
brated its 160th anniversary in the 
215-year-old Pennsylvania city, mak 
ing it the thirteenth oldest newspaper 
now published in the United States. 

It was not by accident that mes 
sages came from men of liberal per 
suasion—the former Progressive par- 
ty presidential candidate, the Repub- 
lican-turned-Democratic senator, and 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch editorial 
page editor. The Gazette and Daily is 
not only one of the oldest papers in 
the country, it also is one of the most 
(if not the most) liberal. 

Rather than becoming more con- 
servative with age, the years seem to 
have germinated liberalism for the 
newspaper. But during these years it 
has not become the uncritical spokes- 
man for any special group or interest. 
It is just as sharply watchful of of- 
ficials whom it supported for election 
as of those it opposed. 

In 1948 the Gazette and Daily was 
the only daily newspaper in Pennsy]- 
vania which supported Wallace for 
the presidency. J. W. Gitt was state 


Its politics win it such epithets as ‘The Red 
Sheet’ but its own candidates usually feel 
the bite of its independence. Newspapers, 
like people, might be expected to grow con- 
servative with age. This historic Pennsylvania 


Daily, Founded in 1795, 
Thrives on Liberalism 


By CHARLES-GENE McDANIEL 


chairman of the Progressive party. In 
1952 the one of the 
few which supported Adlai Stevenson. 

The newspaper had its beginning in 
December, 1795, as a weekly. Solomon 
Meyer, a German printer, published 
in German language the first edition 
of the Nonpartisan York Gazette. 
That was almost twenty years after 
the Continental Congress had met in 
York. There was a heavy German set- 
tlement in York as in adjoining Lan 
caster County. 

The earliest extant copy of the 
paper is dated “Den. 20 May, 1796,” 
and is held by the Historical Society 
of York County. (The Gazette’s files 
burned in a fire many ago.) 
Under the nameplate this appears: 

“This newspaper is published ev- 
ery Friday morning by Solomon 
Meyer, on High Street in York Town, 
between Mr. David Candler’s store 
and the Reformed Church, where all 
kinds of printing and binding is [sic] 
done as cheap and neatly as possible.” 


newspaper was 


years 


EYER’S Gazette was printed on 

fine quality rag paper and ap- 
parently with new type. He printed 
dispatches from abroad, proceedings 
of the local county court and of the 
Congress then meeting in Philadel 
phia, meetings, marriages, deaths and 
sheriff's sales. 

The German printer’s office was in 
Center Square (now called Continen- 
tal Square) near the court house 
where the Continental Congress had 
met. The paper was three columns of 
about three inches each in width and 
some eighteen inches deep—about the 
size of the present-day Gazette and 
Daily, a five-column tabloid. 

Meyer sold the Gazette to Chris 
tian Schlichting. Schlichting in turn 
sold it to Frederick Stark and Dan- 
iel P. Lange in the York County 
borough of Hanover. It was published 
there for sixty years until it was ac- 
quired by the York Gazette, an Eng- 


lish language newspaper. The paper 
then was published in both English 
and German editions until 1890, when 
the German edition was discontinued. 

The English Gazette was begun as 
a weekly in May, 1815, by William 
Harris, to cater to the Scotch-Irish, 
Quaker, and English-speaking Ger 
man elements who supported Thomas 
Jefferson. It carried words of Ben- 
jamin Franklin as its slogan: “Where 
liberty dwells, there is my country.” 
It was four pages in size and its first 
edition carried the news of Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s exile to St. Helena. 

The Gazette had many different 
homes until 1901 when the York Ga 
zette Company built the present plant 
at 35-37 East King Street. During its 
lifetime in this historic county nu 
merous illustrious men were associ- 
ated with it. At least three of them 


The Gazette and Daily’s makeup won 
the Ayer typographical award among 
tabloids for four consecutive years. 
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Assisting in publication of the newspaper are (from the left) James G. Higgins, assistant editor, Charles M. Gitt, 
executive editor and president of the York Gazette Company, and Edward K. Schaeberle, managing editor. 


were closely connected with President 
James Buchanan, who was from near 
by Lancaster. 


The Gazette Printing and Publish 


was organized in 1886 
and in the following became 
the Daily Gazette. It was about that 
time also that the paper affiliated with 
the Associated Press 

In 1906 the paper was in the hands 
of receivers and later was declared 
bankrupt. H. N. Gitt of Hanover 
bought the paper at a bankruptcy sale 
in 1908 and organized the York Ga 
zette Company in February, 1909. 

Allen C. Wiest, an attorney, was 
president of the company. In 1915, 
Wiest and J. W. Gitt, who was associ 
ated with him in law practice, bought 
control of the company. Wiest was 
president until his death in 1948. 

He was succeeded by Charles M. 
Gitt, son of J. W. Gitt, who joined 
the staff in 1938. J. W. Gitt became 
editor and publisher and, at 71, re 
mains so today. Charles M. Gitt be- 
came managing editor and later presi- 
dent and general manager. 

On June 24, 1918, the York Gazette 
purchased the York Daily, the first 
daily newspaper in York, established 
in 1870, and the York Legal Record 
from the Dispatch Publishing Com- 
pany, present publisher of the com- 
peting afternoon York Dispatch. 

The name Gazette and Daily then 
was assumed. J. W. Gitt once sug- 
Wiest that the name be 
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ing Company 
year it 


gested to 


shortened to the Daily Gazette. But 
Wiest argued that the thrifty “Penn- 
sylvania Dutch” who populate the 
paper’s trade area think they are get 
ting two for one by the double name. 
It was during World War II that 
the paper switched from an eight col- 
umn makeup to tabloid size. The tab 
loid has been quite popular with read- 
ers, as well as with contest judges. 
For four consecutive years, 1946 to 
1949, the Gazette and Daily was 
awarded the N. W. Ayer certificate 
for typographical excellence 
tabloid papers of any size. 


among 


NDER J. W. Gitt’s leadership the 
paper has been called, by those 
who disagree with it, “The Gazette 
and Daily Worker” and “The Red 
Sheet”—among other things. Far from 
being either one, the paper has been 
stubbornly independent. Its practices 
are a paragon of ethical journalism. 
When J. W. Gitt became editor the 
public was told, as he recalled in an 
editorial to commemorate the anni- 
versaries, that “the Gazette would 
print all the news, all the time, with- 
out fear or favor, bias or prejudice. 
And that it would persistently and 
invariably stand for all those things 
it believed were in the best interests 
of people generally.” 

He wrote that he has tried to keep 
those promises “because we believed 
that one should be bound by one’s 
word, and should not attempt to ex- 


plain it away when it did not turn 
out to be too pleasant to live up to.” 

Despite warnings to the contrary, 
his uncompromising independence and 
vigorous liberalism have not caused 
J. W. Gitt to go broke. His morning 
newspaper with a _ circulation of 
around 35,000 still is ahead of its 
conservative afternoon competitor. 

The Gazette and Daily does not 
bow to advertisers. Federal Trade 
Commission reports are published re- 
gardless of whether a business faced 
with FTC investigation has a local 
outlet. A grocery chain once lifted its 
advertisements because the anti-trust 
suit in which it was involved was 
played for what the Gazette and Daily 
considered it was worth. But the 
stores apparently found out that the 
paper could do without them better 
than they could do without the paper 
and their ads now appear regularly. 

The letters to the editor are headed 
“Letters From the People.” This is 
a provocative feature of the paper 
and letters come from all over the 
country. Signed letters damning the 
newspaper are published as readily as 
others. 

Almost a running battle has been 
waged with the city police depart- 
ment for many years. Reporters are 
subject to verbal abuse from city 
police, but dogged criticism of the 
department has continued unabated 
despite official attempts to squelch it. 
In 1946 the mayor ordered police not 





from the 
sed to do so himself 
Democratic 


which 


reporters papel! 


recently elected 


nistt 


ation, went in 


support of the Gazette and 


as hardly before 


litorials were written hitting 


sworn im 


appointments. Likewise, while 
has supported the liberal 
proposed by Democratic 
George M. Leader (who is 
and the first Democrat to 

or in twenty years), he too 
immune to criticism 
The center truck is devoted to edi 
torial matter and 
tention. In 


material 


much at 
addition to locally written 


attracts 


Drew Pearson’s column ap 
pears on the first the double 
truck. The second page contains re 
prints from Labor’s Daily, Progres 
Nation, New Republic, 
other journals. It has, 
by such varied writers as George 
Seldes ‘ Alvarez del Vayo, Sylvia 
Porter, John F. Herling, John B 
Stone, William O. Douglas, and oth 
ers. The paper has its own cartoonist, 


Walte 


page ol 


sive 


and 
as well, articles 


te and Daily has not wa 
the 
Amendment 
Tes 


those it considers persecut 


support of appeal to 
f the Fifth 


attacks on its usé 


ent 


voking the protection of the 

nt often is published. It has 
steadfast in defending the 
sill of Rights 

years the paper attacked 


ministration for operating 


a municipal swimming which 
Negroes. To face, the 
turned over to the Boys 
Clubs and now is integrated. The pa 
per publishes pictures of Negro brides 
just as it publishes those of Caucasian 
often to the 
those whose belief in equality does not 


pool 
barred save 


pool 


was 


brides chagrin of 
extend to the society page 
Though J. W. Gitt 


wealth industrial 


has derived his 
from investments, 
his liberalism has extended to labor 
This has not set well with local indus 
trialists who have sought retribution 
by refusing to advertise in his paper. 
But he has not been swayed by this. 

Contributing to the quality of the 
paper’s editorial content is the high 
calibre of staff members. The editorial 
staff shares the publisher’s independ 
ence. It probably is 
highly educated of 
staff of its size. It 
porters with master’s degrees in jour 
nalism from Northwestern University 


among the most 


any newspaper 


includes four re 


and three Harvard graduates who are 
part of management. 

A large portion of the staff is under 
forty years of though 
who have been with the 
years. Chauncey T 
house reporter, has 
the staff since 1915. He had 
started as a devil around 
1899. Another 
Henry W 


on the job sinc: 


there are 


age, 
quite a few 
paper fo! 


Kling, a 


been on 


many 
court 


printer’s 
court house reporter, 
(Harry) Harkins, has been 
1931 

On the letterhead of the company’s 
the slogan “A 
Real Honest-to-Goodness Newspaper.” 
It is just that 


stationery appears 





Nippon Times Informs Americans 
Of Japan, Japanese of U. S. 


(Continued from page 8) 


to badly-informed leaders in the Jap 
anese government and by introducing 
representative 
to the ( 
In December 
lost 


opinions of the nation 
rld 
1909. the Japan Times 


greatest 


outside w 
one ol its 
when Princes 

Zumoto 
Japan Times in 


benefactors 
Ito was assassinated 
became president of the 
January, 1911, Kazu 
tomo Takahashi taking over his job 
editor 
the paper, however, 
Zumoto was to hold this position only 
for a brief three 1914 
gement of the Japan Times was 
the Kokusai Tsushin 
Sha (International News Agency). 
The foundation of this news agency 
American slant 


of managing 


Despite his long 
association with 
years, for in 
mana 


transferred to 


had an A Japanese 


business mission headed by Viscount 
Eiichi Shibusawa had been sent to 
the United States in 1909 at the invi 
tation of chambers of 
the Pacific 
his three-month 
States, Viscount 


commerce on 
During 
stay in the United 
Shibusawa reached 
the conclusion that it was important 
for Japan to international 
news agency that would do something 
to remedy the general ignorance of 
Japanese affairs prevailing in Amer 
ica and elsewhere 

The result that the Kokusai 
News Agency was founded in March, 
1915, with Count Alsuke Kabayama 
as its executive official and John Rus- 
sell Kennedy as its representative. 
The Kokusai effected a merger with 


American coast. 


have an 


was 


the Toho News Agency in 1926, be 
coming the Rengo News Agency. 
Although Zumoto played an impor 
tant part in 
agency and 
nator of the 
gamation with the Japan 


the founding of the news 
probably was the origi 
idea regarding its amal 
Times, he 
was merely given an important posi 
tion in the Kokusai, the actual man 
agement entrusted to its rep 
resentative, Kennedy, an Englishman 
who had originally come to Japan in 
1907 as a Reuters 
Moreover, in order 


being 


correspondent 
to insure smooth 
liaison between the news agency and 
the English-language Ken 
nedy also assumed the management 
of the Japan Times. 

On July 2, 1914, the paper was thus 
reorganized joint-stock 
pany capitalized at 10,000 and 
called the Japan Times Kabushiki 
Kaisah, Kennedy succeeding Zumoto 
as president. The size of the paper was 


papers, 


into a com 


yen 


reduced from a European to a Japa 
nese standard newspaper, and the edi 
torial management was placed on a 
sounder basis 

In 1916 Kennedy returned to Eng 
land and his place as president of the 
Japan Times was taken by Vice Ad 
miral Baron Jiro Miybara until Ken 
nedy’s return in 1918 


HE Japan 
language 


Times 


Mail, 
daily, 
building in 


English 
into the 
February, 1914, 
merely retaining its name without is 
suing any paper for seven years. In 
1921 the Japan Times the 
Japan Mail, changing its masthead to 
the Japan Times & Mail. 

In December, 1921, Kennedy re 
signed the presidency and the Times 
was reorganized as an 


another 
moved 


absor bed 


anonymous 
association under a new management 
Dr. Bunshiro Hattori, chief secretary 
of the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce, 
was made president; Sometaro Sheba 
becoming managing director 

Sheba, father of the Managing Ed 
itor Sheba of the Asahi Evening News, 
governed the destiny of the Japan 
Times for the following decade. He 
had at one time operated a newspa 
per in Hawaii and joined the Japan 
Times as vice president in November, 
1919. He served as the paper’s repre 
sentative during its years as an anon 
ymous from 1921 until 
Dr. Hitoshi Ashida became president 
in 1933. 

With the of Viscount 
Makoto Saito, then governor general 
of Korea, whose acquaintance he had 
gained through the recommendation 
of Viscount Shimpei Goto, Sheba un- 
dertook to reform the paper. His 
views concerning the business policy 
clashed with those of Dr. Hattori, 
however. He left the Times and visit- 


association 


assistance 
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ed China for about a year. The for 
tunes of the Times deteriorated dur 
ing his absence, and eventually he 
returned to his old job of managing 
the paper 

About June, 1923, the Japan Times 
started a campaign aimed at the pres 
ervation of the “Mikasa,” a flagship 
of Admiral Togo, commander of the 
Japanese fleet during the Russo-Jap 
War. Its objective was gained 
toward the end of 1925. This drive to 
preserve the “Mikasa” represents one 


anese 


of the earliest press crusades in Japan. 


HE anti-Japanese agitation that had 
the United 
States for more than a decade finally 


been growing in 
came to a head in 1924 when America 
closed her doors to Japanese subjects 
In October of the same year the Japan 
Times brought out a special numbe1 
entitled “From Japan to America” in 
which it presented arguments against 
this action. At the time it en 
deavored to avoid a clash, in the hope 
of influencing American 
to Japan 


same 


opinion fa 
vorably This special issue 
is regarded as contributing much to 
the promotion of Japanese-American 
friendship at a very crucial time. 

In March, 1924, Tokichi Tanaka, 
former foreign vice took 
over the presidency of the newspaper 
for the brief space of one year, re 


minister, 


signing to assume the post of ambas 
sador to the Soviet Union. His place 
was taken by Yonejiro Ito, former 
president of the Nippon Yusen Kai 
sha 

In January, 1931, the Times proved 
that by taking advantage of the dif 
ference in Tokyo and New York time, 
the transactions taking place in one 
New York 
stock exchange could be reported in 
the afternoon 


afternoon session of the 


edition of the Japan 
Times even before they appeared in 
the morning editions of the New York 
the following day. Ac 
cordingly, the paper put up a bulle- 
tin board at Kabuto-cho, Tokyo’s 
Wall Street 

In December, 


newspapers 


1931, Genichiro Date, 
who had resigned the presidency of 
the Kokumin newspaper, became head 
of the Japan Times 
delegated 


Being a busy 
management of 
the paper’s affairs to Sometaro Sheba. 

The presidency was taken over in 
January, 1933, by Dr. Hitoshi Ashida, 


a career diplomat who had seen serv- 


man, he 


ice in Europe and who was to become 
prime minister after World War II. 
During his with the 
Japan Times, Dr. Ashida made large 
contributions to the development of 
the newspaper. Upon his resignation 
in 1940, his place was taken by Toshi 


seven years 
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Go, who had spent many years abroad, 
especially in New York, as represent 
ative of the South Manchurian Rail 
way. 

In October, 1940, the Japan Times 
& Mail bought the Japan Advertiser 
of Tokyo and changed its name to 
the Japan Times and Advertiser. The 
Japan Times and Advertiser 
both morning and evening editions. 
In December, the same year, it also 
bought up the Japan 
Kobe. Thus the paper acquired the 
long title of the Japan Times and 
Advertiser Incorporating the Japan 
Chronicle and the Japan Mail. 

In this way the Japan Advertiser, 


issued 


Chronicle of 


a leading English-language daily in 
Japan of American the 
3ritish-owned Japan Chronicle and 
the Japanese-owned Japan Times 
were combined, providing a climax 
in the 
journalism in Japan. 

As from January 1, 1943, the paper 
was renamed the Nippon Times, by 
which it is known today. 


ownership, 


history of English-language 


URING the Pacific war Japanese 

papers were merged or liquidated 
out of existence owing to shortage of 
newsprint. Out of the 104 daily news 
papers existing as of 1937, only fifty 
four remained in 1942. The metropol 
itan dailies were reduced to six and the 
Nippon Times included in this 
number as the sole English-language 
vehicle in the capital. The evening edi 
tion had to be discontinued on March 
6, 1944. 

When in August, 1945, the war 
ended and the United States moved 
in, the first place the American news 
paper and news agency correspond 
ents rushed was the Times offices, in 
order to get material out of the files. 

During the occupation and there 
after, popularization of English be 
came phenomenal and, coupled with 
the increasing number of readers 
among the occupation personnel, 
swelled circulation rapidly. Moreover, 
with Japanese political circles 
business interests having to make 
with general headquarters 
of SCAP and local military govern 
ments, the uses of an English-lan 
guage newspaper came to be widely 
recognized. Advertisements of Amer- 
ican and Japanese firms dealing with 
American clients filled more and more 
space. It thus became possible for the 
paper to operate on a commercial 
basis and become independent. 

In succession to Tadao Matsumoto, 
president during the war, Kiyoshi To 
gasaki, who had been managing edi- 
tor, became president in December, 
1946. 

Under the Occupation Edict disas- 
sociating the press from the govern- 


was 


and 


contacts 


15 


ment, 
transferred 


shares of the company were 
the foreign office 
to the ownership of the members of 
the company a short time after the 
end of the war. Now the 
Times is a 100 per cent 
owned organization. 
Throughout the occupation of 
Japan and since it ended, the Times 
has argued for and defended the free 
press. The editors are fully aware 


from 


Nippon 
employe 


that Japanese newspapers today are 
among the free in the world. 
But they foresee dangers of restric 
tions being imposed upon the freedom 
of the press. 


most 


the Times de 
“There been unfortu- 
nate instances of newspapers and mag 
azines being unable to distinguish be 
tween freedom and license. But such 
irresponsible publications have been 
extremely few. And existing laws are 
quite adequate to penalize unscrupu 
lous newspapers and magazines.” 

These are the words of the Japa 
nese newspaper which informs Amer 
icans in Japan and in the United 
States of industrial and commercial 
conditions in present-day Japan. Its 
declared purpose is to contribute to 
the economic cooperation, a matter of 
prime importance in the current in 
ternational situation. 


Recently 
clared: 


Nippon 
have 





Sigma Delta Chi 
Sky Cruise 


Around 
South America 


Aug. 1-30, 1956 


Via Pan American Airways 


$1490 


Planned especially for Sigma Delta Chi 
members and their wives. 


See Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Ar- 
gentina, Brazil and Puerto Rico 


for details write: 


Professor Floyd G. Arpan 
Director Sigma Delta Chi Tour 
Medill School of Journalism 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 














The Book Beat 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


HE editor of a metropolitan news 
T pence speaks from a “raised dais 

in a center of a great hall.” One 
of the greatest editors ever to speak 
through the columns of an American 
daily Henry Watterson, whose 
dais was the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal which he made famous. 

When he died in the early ’20s, the 
American press lamented the passing 
of the last of the great personal ed 
itors. One can get an exceptional pic- 
ture of this hell-raising journalist in 
a brilliant new biography—“‘Henry 
Watterson: Reconstructed Rebel!” 
(Oxford University Press, New York, 
$6.00) by Joseph Frazier Wall, asso 
ciate professor of history at Grinnell 
College. 

Watterson played a part in at least 
fifteen presidential campaigns. In 
some it was a vital role. Even in his 
retirement, many were seeking his 
endorsement of Cox as the Demo- 
cratic candidate in 1920. 

This great editor was against sec- 
cession but when it came he fought 
in the Confederate Army. After 
World War I, he used his prominence 
and position as editor emeritus of the 
Courier Journal to fight American 
participation in the League of Na- 
The Courier Journal at the 
same time was running editorials fa- 
voring American membership. This 
forced his resignation. 

“Marse Henry” was a national fig- 
ure. He was a colorful character who 
was known for his  fulminations 
against many things. In a tirade 
against a third term for President 
Wilson, he wrote: 

“There are three classes of political 
nondescripts, the thick-and-thin parti- 
ests, who, willy-nilly, vote the ticket; 
the mongrel nincompoop who at- 
taches himself to a particular leader 
and the self-seeking aspirant who 
trys to fall in and keep in with the 
procession.” 


was 


tions. 


And then, after some sharp digs at 
the President, he closed his letter to 
the editor with this admonishment, 
“Paste this in your hat, stick a pin 
and mark what I tell you.” 





Book Manuscripts Considered 


by cooperative publisher who offers 
authors early publication, higher royalty, 
national distribution, and beautifully de- 


signed books. All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. Mr. Bristol 489 Fifth Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 











When a girl reporter asked him if 
newspaperwomen are an asset to a 
paper, Watterson replied, “journalism 
is sexless.” Asked about improvement 
in journalism in the last fifty years, 
the fiery editor said, “it has not im- 
proved—merely expanded 
larged.” 

In the same interview he was asked 
if a man can “write as peppily with 
out an occasional bit of something 
for inspiration,” Watterson retorted: 

“No man can write his best under 
alcoholic stimulation. To write well 
one must keep his head cool and his 
feet warm. ... A clear brain, a full 
mind and an honest purpose are the 
essentials to good and useful writing, 
the only kind of writing that has any 
real value.” 

Because “Marse Henry” was such 
an exceptional human being, this new 
and stimulating biography is recom- 
mended as reading for relaxing as 
well as for professional purposes. If 
you can read only one among the 
many recent biographies of journal- 
ists, then read “Henry Watterson; Re- 
constructed Rebel.” 

This 370-page book contains ex 
tensive footnotes which serve rather 
unsuccessfully as a bibliography on 
the subject. The book is indexed and 
includes a five page introduction by 
Senator Alben Barkley, a_ fellow- 
Kentuckian. 


and en- 


N equally interesting story of an- 
other great editor is told by 
James W. Markham, associate profes- 
sor of journalism at Pennsylvania 
State University, in “Bovard of the 
Post-Dispatch.” (Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
$4.00). This is the fifth volume in an 
excellent series of journalism mono- 
graphs published by the LSU Press. 
Oliver Kirby Bovard, known as 
“O. K.” was one of the great manag 
ing editors in the history of Amer- 
ican journalism. He joined the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch in 1898 and ten 
years later became managing editor, 
a post he held for thirty years. He 
died in 1945. 

In telling the story of Bovard, Dr. 
Markham of necessity is reporting 
some of the really great newspaper 
crusades of the century. The author 
tells his story well and absorbingly. 

This 226-page book is enhanced by 
an extensive bibliography and an in- 
dex. The book shows that even the 
greatest editors, in this case both the 


Joseph Pulitzers, are assisted by ex 
tremely able aides who do much on 
their own to make a great paper 
great. 

Publication of the third book by 
Merriman Smith, White House corre 
spondent for the United Press, throws 
new light on the personality of Presi 
dent Eisenhower. Called “Meet Mis- 
ter Eisenhower” (Harper & Bros., 
New York, $3.50), this 308-page book 
is intended to give the American pub 
lic some insight into many phases of 
the President’s personal life. It in 
cludes a sixteen-page picture section 

Because it is written by a White 
House correspondent, there are many 
sidelights associated with reporting 
presidential news in the book. Smith, 
whose first book (“Thank You, Mr. 
President”) was a study of press cov 
erage of Presidents, devotes one of 
the nineteen chapters to Mr. Eisen 
hower’s relations with the press. He 
concludes and agrees with a Denver 
Post comment that while Roosevelt 
looked on dealing with the press as 
an opportunity, President Eisenhower 
views it as a problem. Throughout the 
book, the problem of press relations 
is frequently discussed. 

There are separate chapters on Mrs. 
Eisenhower and on the President as 
a grandfather. Another chapter dis- 
cusses the men around the President. 

Smith makes a spirited defense of 
President Eisenhower’s much publi- 
cized recreation. He points out that 
the story about a golf game gets front 
page play alongside a story about 
some important Presidential decision 
that took place just before. However, 
people read the golf story and prob 
ably skip the other. 

This book, written before the Pres- 
ident’s heart attack, has some inter 
esting material about the possibility 
of a second term for President Eisen- 
hower. “Assuming that his health re- 
mains about at the same satisfactory 
level it was at the end of 1954,” Smith 
wrote, “Eisenhower will probably 
find himself subjected to political heat 
at every turn” urging him to run 
again. 


VEN in late 1954, Smith felt that 

the president would not make up 
his mind until the late spring of 1956. 

The UP correspondent said, “T 
am morally certain that he does not 
want to run again” and added that 
“more than another four years in the 
White House, the President wants 
fifteen years at Gettysburg where he 
can paint and putter, cook and play 
bridge to his heart’s content without 
worrying about being criticized the 
next day by editorial writers and 
commentators for not devoting enough 
time to the job.” 
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Smith Makes Hawaiian 
Visit on Way to 


Philippine Assignment 


Mason Rossiter Smith, national pres 
ident of Sigma Delta Chi and editor 
and publisher of the Gouverneur (N. Y.) 
Tribune Press, paid an official visit to 
the Hawaii Professional Chapter during 
January when he stopped in the Islands 
on his way to the Philippines. 

Twenty-four members and guests were 
present for the dinner meeting at Hon- 
olulu’s Reef Hotel when Smith spoke on 
ethics in journalism and SDX’s work 
in general 

At informal sessions before and after 
the dinner meeting, Smith talked with 
chapter officials about ways to increase 
the Hawaii organization’s scope and ef 
fectiveness 

John Ramsey, assistant city editor of 
the Honolulu Star Bulletin, is president 
of the group. Other officers include: 
Adam A. Smyser, city editor of the 
Honolulu Star Bulletin, vice president; 
Hugh Lytle, editorial writer, Honolulu 
Advertiser, secretary, and Shurei Hi- 
rozawa, reporter, Honolulu Star Bulletin, 
treasurer 

Mrs. Smith, who is accompanying her 
husband on his government assignment, 
was also present for the dinner. 

The Smiths, their daughter and niece 
arrived in Honolulu Jan. 14 and left for 
the Far East on Jan. 21 after sightseeing 
in Honolulu and on neighboring islands 
in the Hawaiian chain. 

The SDX president is serving as a con 
sultant on newspaper management for 
daily and weekly newspapers in areas 
outside Manila for three months, under 
the auspices of the International Educa 
tional Exchange Service of the State De 
partment. 

Smith and his party will return home 
by way of the Middle East and Europe 
at the end of his term in the Philippines. 


SDX News Objectivity Committee 
Drops Press Performance Study 


The special “jury” of 76 publishers and editors has cancelled out the proposed 
study of press performance in the 1956 national political campaign. 

Norman Isaacs, chairman of the Ethics and News Objectivity Committee and man- 
aging editor of the Louisville (Ky.) Times, announced that 36 of the “jury” opposed 
the project, with 19 declaring themselves in favor. Those favorable, but with reserva- 
tions, numbered eight, while two were noncommittal and 11 did not answer the 


committee’s query. 

Taking into consideration the 27 favor 
able votes, the Committee also inves- 
tigated a pilot study, to be based on 
technique and not on results. This was 
also withdrawn because of conflicting 
ideas concerning the methods of testing, 
the cost and the scope of the study. 

The original proposal was made during 
the 1952 National SDX Convention, fol- 
lowing Democratic criticism in the 1952 
presidential campaign that American 
newspapers constituted a “one-party 
press,” favorable to the Republican party. 

The study then was adjudged not feas 
ible because of the difficulties of trying 
to weigh objectivity on a post facto basis. 

A resolution, adopted by the 1954 Con 
vention, established the Ethics and News 
Objectivity Committee, and the 1955 
Committee was instructed to determine 
the feasibility of a study during the 1956 
national political campaign. 

To accomplish this, the Committee laid 
before The Fund for the Republic a pro 
posal that such a feasibility study be 
undertaken by the Council on Com- 
munications Research, which is affiliated 
with the Association for Education in 
Journalism. 

The first bid for financial backing was 
refused by The Fund for the Republic, 
but after negotiation, a $5,000 grant was 
made to the A. E. J. for the Council to 
carry out the SDX proposal. 

A positive answer on the feasibility 
question was received at an en masse 
planning session called by CCR in 
Chicago early in November. This plan- 
ning session resulted in a project pro- 
posal for an “on-the-spot” study of the 








National Convention are as follows: 


year 


on payment of all back dues. 





DUES POLICY 


The National Dues collection policy and regulations as adopted by the 1953 


All members are billed for National Dues on a calendar basis rather than 
during the anniversary month each became a member. National Dues are $5 a 


Members must pay current National Dues in order to be eligible to belong 
to a Professional Chapter, attend Convention, hold National Office, and to 
receive the services and privileges of the Fraternity. 

The Fraternity will drop from its roster a member who is more than three 
years in arrears of dues at any time. Such a member may be reinstated only 
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daily press’ performance during the 1956 
campaign. 

Set up in three stages, the primary 
and basic task would have been an audit 
of daily press coverage; the second phase 
concerned the “flow of news,” while the 
third arm of the study would have been 
an attitude-and-effect project to deter- 
mine reader attitudes in a limited num- 
ber of cities. 

An amendment, urging the projection 
of the proposal to the related fields of 
radio, television and newsmagazines, was 
adopted with the Committee’s request 
to approve the suggested three-stage sur- 
vey at the 46th Anniversary Convention 
in Chicago. 

A doublecheck on the study involved 
first submitting the proposal to a rep- 
resentative group of nationally known 
leaders in journalism for their judg- 
ment as to its usefulness. It was the 
Council’s objective to obtain the broadest 
possible range of opinion on the project 
proposal. 

According to Isaacs, the balloting “ran 
the complete range from violent opposi 
tion to the most enthusiastic kind of 
support.” 

He explained, “Since the proposal 
called for a great deal of cooperation, it 
was the Committee’s judgment that the © 
study had no chance of reasonable suc- 
cess.” 

But he went on to say, “It is the Com- 
mittee’s feeling that a great deal of good 
has resulted merely from the submission 
of the proposal. It has brought useful 
and thoughtful discussion within the pro- 
fession. In a very few instances, there 
was misunderstanding concerning the 
role of the Council on Communications 
Research.” 

Isaacs pointed out, “The project was 
not the Council’s idea. It stemmed 
from SDX. It was brought up in 1952 
and revived in 1954. The Committee’s 
function was to find out if the idea was 
feasible. The Council was asked the 
question and replied that it was feasible. 
SDX then asked for the proposal and it 
was submitted to the ‘jury’ under SDX 
auspices. And it was made clear that if 
this ‘jury’ felt the full-scale national 
study constructive, then SDX would seek 
the funds necessary from the Ford 
Foundation.” 
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1956 Co-chairmen 


General Convention Committee 





Ed Easterly 


The date: Nov. 28-Dec. 1 

The place: Louisville, Ky., “The Open 
Door to the South.” 

The hosts Louisville Professional 
Chapter and the Undergraduate chap 
ters at the University of Kentucky and 
Indiana University. 

And the Sigma 
47th Anniversary Convention 

This may seem like a pretty early in 
vitation, but now is the time to circle 
those dates on your calendar. Every- 
whether he’s a delegate, 
chapter member or member-at-large 

The General Convention Committee, 
co-chairmanned by Barry Bingham, ed 
itor of the Courier-Journal, and Ed East 
chief of the Associated Press 
bureau, met Feb. 6 in Louisville with 
Victor E. Bluedorn, executive director, 
and it came up with the promise to make 
every effort to secure top figures in the 


Delta Chi’s 


event is 


vite d 


ones lI 


erly, 


Barry Bingham 


government and American affairs for 
the speaking team. SDX National Hon 
orary President Alberta Gainza Paz tops 
that list. 

Only two other National Conventions 
have been held in the South—New 
Orleans in 1941 and Miami Beach in 
1950, and this will be the first for Ken 
tucky. 

Louisville, Kentucky’s largest city, is 
best known for its Churchill Downs, site 
of the Kentucky Derby, but it was here 
that Gen. George Rogers Clark estab 
lished the first settlement, an incident 
of his campaign for winning the Old 
Northwest. This historic city is full of 
fascinating spots of interest museums, 
parks and monuments. 

The committee invites all SDXs to 
combine conventioneering with sightsee 
ing, and join their fellow SDXs at the 
Brown Hotel, Broadway and Fourth 
Streets, next November. 





Washington Ceremonies 
Add Maryland Chapter 


Twenty-eight members of the Press 
Club at the University of Maryland 
were initiated as charter members of 
the University of Maryland SDX Under 
graduate Chapter Jan. 18 

Members of the Washington, D.C. Pro 
fessional Chapter arranged the initiation 
installation ceremonies and dinner, which 
were held at the National Press Club in 
Washington, D.C 

Officers of the new chapter 
Joseph J. Honick, president; William 
Kennedy, vice president; Richard Toth, 
secretary, and Donald Benson, treasurer. 
Carter R. Bryan is faculty adviser. 

Lyle C. Wilson, chief of United Press 
Washington bureau, gave the address of 
the evening, chosing as his topic, “The 
American Political Scene.” 

Wallace Werble, F-D-C Reports and 
president of the Washington, D.C. Profes 
sional Chapter, presided at the installa 
tion ceremony, and the charter was pre 
sented to the new chapter by Sol Tais 
hoff, editor and publisher of Broadcast 
ing-Telecasting and SDX vice president 
in charge of Professional Chapter Af 
fairs 


include 


SDX Past President Luther Huston, 
New York Times Washington bureau, 
presented the installation address, and 
Alfred A. Crowell, head of the Univer 
sity’s Department of Journalism, wel 
comed the new group 

Ed Jamieson, Houston Chronicle Wash 
ington bureau, was in charge of the in 
itiation ceremony arrangements, and par 
ticipants included Luther Huston; Elmer 
M. Jackson Jr., general manager, An 
napolis (Md.) Capital Gazette; Theodore 
F. Koop, CBS director of News and 
Public Affairs; Sol Taishoff, and Duane 
McDowell, office of Senator Mundt 





Alden C. Waite to Return 
To California Duties 


Alden C. Waite, vice president of Cop 
ley Press, Inc. and chairman of SDX’s 
Executive Council, plans to return to his 
duties as president of Southern Califor 
nia Associated Newspapers, Los Angeles, 
Calif., in April. 

Waite was assigned temporarily last 
August to edit and publish the Illinois 
State Journal and to publish the Illinois 
State Register, both Copley papers, at 
Springfield, Ill. 

His duties in California are the super 
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Rosert E. CAMPBELL has been a re 
porter for the Daily Oklahoman, Okla 
homa City, for the past six months. 
Previous to his present position, he was 
a staff member of the Norman (Okla.) 
Transcript. 

James Brooks has accepted the posi 
tion of public relations manager for 
Ekco Products Co., Chicago, Ill. ef 
fective Feb. 1. He was formerly a mem 
ber of the Public Relations Department, 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., Chicago 

The University of Arizona Journalism 
Department's annual John Peter Zenger 
Award was presented to Bastt L. WAL 
TERS, vice president and executive editor 
of the Chicago (Ill.) Daily News. Pres 
entation was made Jan. 15 at the annual 
convention of the Arizona Newspapers 
Association in Phoenix 

RicHarp E. Batpwin has resigned as 
police reporter after four years with 
the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard to 
become state editor of the Oneida (N. Y.) 
Daily Dispatch. 

Jerr CxiarkK, former Oklahoma and 
Texas newsman, has been appointed in 
structor in journalism at the State Uni 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City. During the 
fall semester he has been doing field 
work in Iowa high schools, but in the 
spring semester he will be in residence 
teaching editorial courses in the journal 
ism school. 

JOHN MARSTON, managing editor of the 
Pet Milk company magazine at St. 
Louis, Mo., since 1951, joined Michigan 
State University’s school of journalism 
faculty Dec. 1. Marston, an associate 
professor of journalism, is coordinating 
the adult education work of the College 
of Communication Arts in addition to 
his teaching duties 

HucH WacGNon has been appointed pub 
lisher and general manager of the Idaho 
State Journal, Pocatello. In 1948 he re 
signed from an Associated Press position 
to become publisher of the Chester (Pa.) 
Times. 

Georce R. Eaton has been named as 
sistant professor of journalism and su 
perintendent of the Kansas State College 
Press. Since 1952 he has been on the 
printing staff of the South Dakota State 
College department of journalism. Prof 
Byron E. Etiis, who has been super 
intendent of the Kansas State College 
Press during the past six years, request 
ed to be relieved of administrative duties 
as superintendent in order to devote 
full time to journalism teaching 





vision of all Copley newspapers in the 
Los Angeles area. 

E. Stetman Haynes, publisher of the 
South Bay Daily Breeze, Redondo Beach, 
Calif, has been promoted to the Illinois 
office, succeeding Waite. Robert L. Cur 
ry, publisher of the Culver City (Calif.) 
Evening Star-News and Venice (Calif.) 
Evening Vanguard, will take over the 
Redondo Beach assignment 
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Victor J. DANILov, supervisor of public 
information at Il 
linois Institute of 
Technology, Chica 
go, has been named 
to the newly cre- 
ated post of man 
ager of public rela 
tions. The advance 
ment is designed to 
implement the In 
stitute’s public rela 
tions program. 

AnTHONY G. DE 
LorRENzO has been 
appointed director 
of public relations 
for General Motors 
Corporation, effec 
Jan. 1. De Lorenzo has been di 
rector of press, radio and TV relations 
for General Motors 
since last April 
EDMUND STEEVES 
will succeed him in 
Detroit, and Frep 
COLLINS, a member 
of the GM public 
relations staff in 
Detroit, will take 
over Steeves’ posi 
tion in charge of 
radio and TV 
relations in the 
New York office of 
General Motors. 

Ertinc H. ERLAND 
son, formerly a 
copyreader on the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, is a 
new member of the journalism school 
staff at the University of Scuthern 
California, Los Angeles. Last year he 
taught at Fresno State College 

Wituiam C. Payette has been appoint 
ed assistant general 
news manager of 
United Press. Suc 
ceeding Payette as 
television manager 
of United Press is 
WitiiaM R. HIcGINn 
BOTHAM, heretofore 
editor of United 
Press Movietone in 
Washington. 

Earu A. Hoose Jr 
has been appointed 
as an account exec 
utive in the West 
Coast office of May- 
er and O’Brien, Inc., 
Chicago, Los An 
and New York public relations 
counseling firm. Prior to joining the 
firm, Hoose was ac 
count executive for 
Wolcott and As 
sociates, Los An 
geles public rela 
tions firm 

Several SDX 
members partic 
ipated in the two 
week seminar for 
publishers and ed 
itors in January at 
the American Press 
Institute, Columbia 
University. Sched 
uled guest speaker 
at the opening ses 
sion was HARRY 
Mauck Jr., managing editor of the Coun 
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Victor J. Danilov 


tive 


press, 


A. G. De Lorenzo 


Wm. C. Payette 


gele Ss 


William R. 
Higginbotham 


cil Bluffs (Ia.) Nonpareil. His topic was 
methods of improving local news cover 
age. QuINTOoN E. BEAUGE, executive editor 
of the Sun-Gazette Co., Williamsport, Pa., 
led an afternoon discussion of newspaper 
organization and operation. Besides mem 
bers of the Institute staff, discussion 
leaders included: VINcENT S. JONES, exec 
utive editor, the Gannett Newspapers, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Harry Lee WaApDDELL, 
publisher, McGraw-Hill’s Petroleum Pub 
lications, New York; Ricuarp D. Peters, 
chief editorial writer, Cleveland (Ohio) 
Press. SDX members of the seminar 
were Ricuarp T. BENTLEY JR., general 
manager, Fort Smith (Ark.) Southwest 
American and Times Record; R. W. 
CHANDLER, editor and publisher, Bend 
(Ore.) Bulletin; Ropert L. Curry, editor 
and publisher, Culver City (Calif.) Eve 
ning Star-News; KetrH EMENEGGER, gen 





Founders’ Day—April 17 


On April 17, Sigma Delta Chi will 
celebrate the 47th year of its found 
ing at DePauw University, Green 
castle, Ind. 

In observance of the anniversary, 
many of the Undergraduate and Pro 
fessional chapters are planning special 
events such as initiations, joint Pro 
fessional-Undergraduate dinner meet- 
ings, special programs, etc. 

Seven of the 10 original founders 
remain active in some phase of jour 
nalism. Marion H. Hedges is with the 
Information Division of ECA, Wash 
ington, D.C., while Edward H. Lock 
wood is associated with the American 
Y.M.C.A. Service, Claremont, Calif 
Publisher of the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Star and News is Eugene C. Pulliam, 
and LeRoy H. Millikan is with the 
State Department of Public Welfare, 
Indianapolis, Ind 

Paul M. Riddick is associated with 
the La Grange (Ind.) Standard and 
News. On the retired list are William 
M. Glenn, formerly with the Star-Sun, 
Miami Beach, Fla., and L. Adis Hutch 
ens, formerly with the History De 
partment, New Trier High School, 
Winnetka, Ill 

Deceased founders are Gilbert 
G. Clippinger, Fletcher American 
Bank, Indianapolis, Ind.; Charles A 
Fisher, head, Extension Division, Uni 
versity of Michigan, and Laurence 
H. Sloan, president, Standard & Poors, 
New York City 











eral manager, Madera (Calif.) News- 
Tribune; Georce W. Lams, news editor, 
Lafayette (Ind.) Journal and Courier, 
and STaNLey H. STAuFFER, executive ed 
itor, Topeka (Kan.) State Journal. 

RIcHARD LLoyp JoNEs Sr., publisher of 
the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, and his news 
paper were honored at a dinner in Sayre 
Dec. 16. The affair, attended by 250 news- 
men and civic leaders, was sponsored by 
civic clubs of several western Oklahoma 
towns. 

Morton B. STONE is now with the pub 
lic relations department of Charles Pfizer 
and Co., Inc., a pharmaceutical man- 
ufacturing firm. He has worked as report- 
er on the Lawton Constitution, assistant 
editor of Quick Frozen Foods magazine 
in New York and with Mutual Broad- 
casting Co., in television programming 
in New York. 

Wiu1am J. Mertena, recently released 
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from military service, has been employed 
as a reporter-editor on the Lake Charles 
(La.) American Press. 

Tom T. Hamitton has taken a position 
with the Oklahoma Board for Vocational 
Agriculture and is working for the Okla 
homa Future Farmers of America As 
sociation as assistant executive secretary. 

Tom Leonarp, publisher of the Milton 
(Fla.) Press-Gazette, was elected 1956 
president of the Florida Press Associa 
tion at its 76th Annual Fall Meeting at 
the University of Florida, Gainesville, 
in December. JoHN Paut JONES 
retary-manager of the association. 

Joun F. Younc, formerly a reporter 
and editorial writer for the Ohio State 
Journal, Columbus, has joined the public 
relations department of Byer and Bow 
man Advertising Agency, Columbus, 
Ohio 

The Ohio Legion News, Columbus, has 
received the Broadside and Barrage 
Plaque, symbolic of the best Legion 
publication anywhere. M. M. CarorHers 
is the editor. 

CuiFFrorp G. 
moted to the 


is sec 


Massotu has been pro 
new position of public 
relations officer for 
the Illinois Central 
Railroad. He has 
been editor of the 
Illinois Central 
Magazine for the 
last six years. 
Larry CAHN is a 
reporter for the San 
Francisco (Calif.) 
Examiner. Other 
Stanford SDXs who 
are now profession 
al members in San 
Francisco include 
Win GnriIFFITH, ed 
itorial writer, Ex 
aminer; HADLEY 
toFF, News sports desk, and Putt Ber 
MAN, Chronicle sports desk. 


Cc. G. Massoth 





Books by Brothers 


Kent Cooper’s new book, THE RIGHT 
TO KNOW, will be released in April by 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, New York 
Qualified by his 25 years of experience 
as chief executive of the Associated 
Press, he exposes the evils of news sup 
pression and propaganda. Cooper’s other 
books include ANNA ZENGER, the bi 
ography of the first woman newspaper 
publisher and wife of John Peter Zen 
ger, champion of a free press in America. 

JoHN McCatium, manager of the Book 
let Division of A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York, will have his informal biography 
of Ty Cobb, THE TIGER WORE SPIKES, 
released in May. Another of his books, 
published by Prentice-Hall for a spring 
release, concerns Movie Actress Grace 
Kelly and the “fabulous Philadelphia 
Kellys.” 
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Managing Editor Nola Murchison 

Chapter activities, personals and other 
Fraternity news should be sent to Na- 
tional Headquarters, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. Members should 
be identified by listing their chapter 
and initiation or graduation date. 
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Chapter Activities 


DETROIT—UAW Newscaster Guy Nunn was scheduled to 
speak on “Detroit's Newspapers” at the January meeting 
of the Detroit Professional Chapter. Following his speech, 
the program committee promised a question and answer 
session “with no holds barred.” The chapter’s special “At 
Liberty Committee,” organized to find temporary work 
for newsmen during the Detroit newspaper strike, report 
ed that 20 members and newsmen had been helped 





Present for the December meeting of the Northern Cal- 
ifornia Professional Chapter were: standing, (1. to r.), 
A. E. Gilbert, newly-elected president of the chapter, and 
Justus Craemer, president of the California Press Association ; 
seated, (1. to r.), Mrs. Mary Clark Manzoni, president of 
the San Francisco alumnae chapter of Theta Sigma Phi; 
Roy L. French, retired dean of the University of Southern 
California School of Journalism, and Gray Creveling, retiring 
chapter president and promotion manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—A. E. Gilbert, manager of the 
San Francisco office of the California Newspaper Pub 
lishers Association was elected president of the Northern 
California Professional Chapter at the December meeting 
He succeeds Gray Creveling, promotion manager of the 
San Francisco Examiner. Other officers are Frank A. Whit 
ley, Wine Institute public relations organization, vice 
president; Berton Ballard, public relations counsel of the 
California State Bar, secretary, and Don Mozeley, Station 
KCBS, San Francisco, treasurer. Dr. Roy L. French, re 
tired head of the University of Southern California School 
of Journalism, spoke on “The Most Unforgettable Char 
acter I've Known—Me,” giving a series of personal rem 
iniscences. Nearly 200 members of the Fraternity, mem 
bers of Theta Sigma Phi, and their guests were present 


of the Board Lou Riepenhoff, public relations director of 
Stations WISN and WISN-TV: Vice President Walter 
G. Wegner, Milwaukee Sentinel city editor; President Jack 
Krueger, Stations WTMJ and WTMJ-TV news director: 
Director George Wolpert, public relations counsel, and 
Secretary-Treasurer Dick Leonard, Milwaukee Journal 
state editor. Not pictured are Directors Harvey Schwand 
ner, Milwaukee Journal city editor, and Frank Marasco, 
chief editorial artist of the Milwaukee Sentinel. Sports 
figures at the meeting who gave the SDXs the low down 
on the 1956 season were: Milt Bruhn, new University of 
Wisconsin football coach, and his new assistant, Tom 
Hernden, formerly of the Green Bay Packers; Jack Nagle, 
Marquette University cage coach, and Charlie Blossfield, 
assistant ticket manager of the Milwaukee Braves 


LOUIS—Hal Boyle, Associated Press war correspondent, 
roving reporter and columnist, was invited to speak at 
St. Louis’ February meeting. The January speaker was 
Earl Wilson who briefed the members on covering a 
nudist convention and sing fest and offered an insight 
into how his “crazy” job works. He confided that his 
major task is laundering the lies offered by the glamour 
set on his nocturnal beat along Broadway. A special 
resolution was drafted to put the chapter on record as 
supporting the cause of the National Press Photographers’ 
Association in its battle for equal rights with reporters 
in covering important court cases. The resolution was sent 
to the N.P.P.A. attorney for inclusion in his brief pre 
sented in behalf of the association in the Jan. 30 hearing 
before the Colorado Supreme Court 


NEW ENGLAND—Recent speakers at chapter meetings have 
been Senator John F. Kennedy of the Bay State and 
Massachusetts Supreme Court Justice Arthur Whittemore. 
Governor Edmund Muskie of Maine was scheduled to be 
New England Professional Chapter’s next keynoter. A 
number of members of the newly formed New England 
Society of Newspaper Editors were guests at the Decem- 
ber meeting 


New officers of the Central Pennsylvania Professional 
Chapter include: (1. to r.), James Doran, president; Robert 
Weirch, director; John Paget, director, and Rollin Steinmetz, 
vice president. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA—Re-elected president for his 
first full term is James R. Doran, editor of the Harrisburg 
Patriot News. Doran moved up to the presidency from 
vice president last year upon the death of Earl Keyser of 
the Lancaster Intelligencer-Journal. Other new officers 
chosen at the chapter’s January meeting were: Rolland 
Steinmetz, Lancaster Sunday News, vice president; Rich 
ard H. Hoenig, Harrisburg Associated Press, secretary, and 
John McNichol, Williamsport Sun-Gazette, treasurer. The 
chapter is making plans to sponsor a scholarship-intern 
ship program for journalism students at Penn State and 
Temple Universities. 


MILWAUKEE—Ready to take over the helm of the Mil- 
waukee Professional Chapter at the Jan. 31 meeting in the 
Press Club were these new officers: (1. to r.), Chairman 


ATLANTA—H. McKinley Conway, Atlanta publisher and 
executive secretary of the Southern Association of Science 
and Industry, was elected president of the Atlanta Profes- 
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sional Chapter at the February meeting. He succeeds Jack 
Tarver, general manager of the Atlanta Journal and the 
Atlanta Constitution. Bill Emerson, Atlanta bureau chief 
for Newsweek magazine, was named vice president, and 
R. H. Eskew, Southern Bell Telephone Co. public relations, 
is the new secretary. Treasurer is Don Carter, city editor 
of the Atlanta Journal. Victor E. Bluedorn, executive di 
rector of the Fraternity, addressed the group. He told the 
more than 70 members present that Sigma Delta Chi will 
work to have bills introduced into a number of Legisla 
tures, including Georgia’s, to require that official govern 
ment records be open to the public 


CENTRAL TEXAS—January’s meeting was to feature reli- 


gious news, with Leonard Holloway, public relations di 
rector of the Texas Baptist Convention, scheduled to 
speak. His talk was to deal with the stepped up news 
program by church groups, including those other than his. 
The campaign for a better type of religious news will 
affect practically every denomination of media in the 
news world—newspapers, television, advertising, radio and 
other fields. New officers for the Central Texas Profes 
sional Chapter include Jack Bowen, Temple Telegram 
Bureau, Belton, president; Bill Stinson, news editor, 
KWTX Radio & TV, Waco, vice president, and James E. 


tussell, editor, Belton Journal, secretary-treasurer. 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO—The third annual award for dis- 


tinguished services in journalism during 1955 was present 
ed Jan. 17 to Charles W. Gilmore, Toledo Times reporter, 
at a dinner meeting of the Northwestern Ohio Professional 
Chapter. Gilmore received the award for a recent series 
of newspaper articles on constitutional rights which he 
wrote for the Times, according to Robert Krieghoff, chair 
man of the awards committee. The series, “So You’ve Been 
Arrested,” aroused local and national recognition for 
“completeness, interest, enterprise and resourcefulness.” 
Nearly 10,000 reprints have been distributed. Previous 
winners of the chapter’s plaque are Joe Knack, To 
ledo Blade, and Frank Kane, Toledo Blade. New officers 
of the chapter include: Robert Krieghoff, program di 
rector, WTOL, president; Haro!d Van Winkle, Bowling 
Green University press bureau, vice president; Irvin 
L. Edelstein, public relations firm head, secretary, and 
Alan Schoedel, Toledo Blade reporter, treasurer. John 
Harrison, Toledo Blade associate editor, is retiring pres 
ident 


DALLAS—New officers of the Dallas Professional Chapter 


were elected at the December meeting. Robert E. Tripp, 
fadio Station WFAA, will head the group for 1956, and 
other officers are: Jack Rolf, Texas Mid-Continent Oil & 
Gas Association, and Charles Dameron, Dallas Times 
Herald, vice presidents; Jeff Davis, Crockett Democrat, 
vice president at large; Thomas Hudson McKee, McKee & 
Associates, secretary, and Joe Hughes, Harsche, Rotman, 
Inc., treasurer. Directors are Horace Ainsworth, manager, 
Dallas Retail Merchants Association; Clardy McCullar, 
Dallas Morning News; Ed DeWeese, Drilling Contractor, 
and Don Matthews 


CENTRAL OHIO—A Conference on Freedom of Communica- 


tions, co-sponsored by the Central Ohio Professional Chap 
ter, the Ohio Education Association and the National As- 
sociation Defense Commission, was planned for February. 
Suggested topics for the day’s program included censor- 
ship, the new requirements on subjects to be taught in 
public schools, whether the press and other media are 
hampered in getting news and pictures, etc. Dinner speak 
ers lined up for the conference included Dr. Richard 
B. Kennan, executive secretary of the NEA Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy Through Education, and 
Senator Charles A. Mosher, publisher of the Oberlin 
News-Tribune 


BUCKEYE—Prof. Walton D. Clarke, professor of speech and 


director of the radio workshop at Kent State University, 
was scheduled to address the Buckeye Professional Chap- 
ter at the January meeting. Speaking on the topic, “From 
Edison to Hi-Fi,” he was to demonstrate recording and 
communications equipment. A highlight of the program 
was a recorded résumé of historic “bloopers” made by 
famous radio announcers. 
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Claude A. Walker, editor and publisher of the Forest 
Park Review and retiring president of Chicago Professional 
Chapter, congratulates the new president, Jim Brooks (r.). 
Looking on are Gene Schroeder, treasurer, and Sam Saran. 
second vice president. 


CHICAGO—Roger Tubby, press secretary for Adlai E. Steven- 
son, presidential aspirant, gave the members of the Chica- 
go Professional Chapter a look behind the scenes of a 
presidential campaign at the January meeting. Currently 
co-publisher of the Adirondack Daily Enterprise in Sar- 
anac Lake, N. Y., Tubby also served two years as press 
secretary in the White House under President Truman. 
Election of officers was also held, with Jim Brooks, public 
relations manager of Ekco Products, being selected as 
president. Other officers are: Hal Shanafield, Florists Tele- 
graph Delivery News, vice president; Sam Saran, National 
Broadcasting Company, second vice president; Tom Ab- 
bott, General Motors Public Relations Department, sec- 
retary, and Gene Schroeder, Chicago bureau chief, INS, 
treasurer 


CLEVELAND—\Transit reporters for the three Cleveland daily 
newspapers were invited to discuss their coverage of the 
Cleveland Transit System with the Cleveland Professional 
Chapter’s freedom of information committee Jan. 18. Re- 
cent newspaper stories about the transit system’s with- 
holding records prompted the invitation by Harry Volk, 
president of the SDX chapter. The reporters were to meet 
with Thomas L. Boardman, an editorial writer of the Press 
and chairman of the FOI committee. 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION—San Antonio Professional Chapter 
will play host at the Association’s fifth annual Texas SDX 
Convention March 16, 17 and 18. An early-arrival party 
is slated for Friday evening, with the convention proper 
following on Saturday and ending Sunday morning with 
a business meeting and election of officers. The Plaza Hotel 
will be convention headquarters, and those planning to 
attend are urged to make early reservations. 


COLORADO—Ed Dooley, managing editor of the Denver Post, 
is the new president of the Colorado Professional Chapter, 
succeeding John Jameson, bureau chief of the Associated 
Press. Other officers include Robert Butz, Station KLZ, 
Denver, vice president; Houstoun Waring, editor, Littleton 
Independent, vice president; Claude Ramsey, Public Rela- 
tions Incorporated, secretary, and Leon Olson, Denver 
Post, treasurer. John Jameson will serve as the National 
Convention delegate. At the meeting the members spent 
considerable time discussing a hearing, scheduled for Jan. 
30, before the Colorado Supreme Court on whether photog- 
raphy should be permitted in court rooms. The chapter 
passed a motion authorizing the appointment of a com- 
mittee empowered to draft a resolution favoring journalis- 
tic coverage of courtroom procedures by all facilities of 
press, radio and television, as long as such coverage does 
not interefere with the dignity and decorum of the court 
room. The resolution also commended the state supreme 
court for recognition of the problem, 
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Witton E. HAtt, 
Anderson (S. C.) 
Independe nt and 
Daily Mail and 
head of WAIM-TV, 
has been voted Man 
of the South for 
1955, according to 
Col. Hubert F. Lee, 
editor of Dixie Busi- 
ness and founder of 
the South’s Hall of 
Fame for the Liv 
ing. Hall is a for 
mer United States 
Senator and past 
president of the 
South Carolina 
Press Association 

Stewart J. Wore has been appointed 
manager of the Mercury Sales Council 
Before coming to Mercury, Wolfe was 
manager of publications for Hudson Di 
vision of Ford Motor Company. 

Hopart K. McDowe tt Jr. has joined 
the staff of Town Journal magazine, 
Philadelphia, Pa., as an associate editor 
He was formerly associate editor of The 
Rotarian magazine 

Stewart Harrat, University of Okla 
homa public relations studies director, 
has been named by the American Coun 
Education as a consultant to 
evaluate public relations courses of the 
United States Armed Forces institute 
and Marine Corps institute 

Harowip Kerru, University of Oklahoma 
sports publicity director, was presented 
a brief case and scrapbook Nov. 26 by 
Oklahoma sports writers and broadcast 
ers in recognition of his 25 years of 
service Ke ith also is sports correspond 
ent for the Daily Oklahoman and Okla 
homa City Times 


publisher of the 


Wilton Hall 


cil or 





Four members of Sigma Delta Chi 
were among the five public relations 
representatives receiving awards as 
“Friends of the Texas Press” from the 
State Press Association at its recent Mid- 
Winter meeting. W. R. Beaumier,. chair- 
man of the TPA Board, presented 
framed certificates which read: “In ap- 
preciation of his willingness at all times 
to be of service to newspapers in gen- 
eral, and the Texas Press Association in 
particular and because the frater- 
nity is grateful for his wonderful spirit 
of cooperation.” Honored, (1. to r.). 
Mike L. Dickinson, Texas Power & 
Light Co.; Ted H. Maloy, Braun & Co.;: 
G. A. Mabry, Humble Oil Co.; Len 
Cassell, Santa Fe Railway, and C. F. 
Weekly, Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. Dickinson, Maloy, Cassell and 
Weekly are Dallas, Houston and state 


SDXs, 


Leo AIKMAN, assistant to the editor of 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution and 
W. R. Beaumier, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Lufkin Publishing Co., 
Lufkin, Tex., are serving currently as 
officers of Rotary International. Aikman 
is a district governor of the world-wide 
service club organization, and Beaumier 
member of the Program Planning 
Committee 

E. K. Gaytorp, Daily Oklahoman and 
Oklahoma City Times publisher, was 
honored Nov. 26 with a special leader 
ship presentation from the Last Frontier 
Council of Boy Scouts at the Oklahoma 
Development council meeting in Norman 
Gaylord was cited for “dynamic leader- 
ship in molding public opinion, in pro 
viding information furthering education 
and understanding of the American way 
of life, in championing worthy causes by 
contributing to the common good and 
the growth and development of Okla 
homa City and state of Oklahoma.” 

KeiTH SPALDING, assistant 


is a 


news editor 
of the New York 
(N. Y.) Herald 
Tribune, has been 
named administra 
tive assistant to 
President MILTON 
S. EISENHOWER, 
Pennsylvania State 
University, Univer- 
sity Park. 

Merritt E. Pricx 
ARD has been named 
assistant to the 
president of C. P. 
Clare & Co., man 
ufacturers of relays 
and electro-mechan 
ical specialties. He 
joined the company Jan. 1, 1955, after 
serving as executive director and editor 
for Sigma Chi Fraternity at National 
Headquarters in Evanston, Ill. During the 
past 11 months, he has undergone an 
intensive program of training to familiar- 
ize himself with all phases of the Clare 
activities. 

Prof. Paut J. THompson, University of 
Texas School of Journalism director, is 
taking leave of absence from his ad 
ministrative duties to undertake a re 
search project. Dr. DeWrirr C. Reppick, 
journalism professor and graduate ad 
visor, will be acting director during the 
spring semester. Thompson’s research 
concerns a study of newspaper respon 
sibilities. 

FRANK CLAYTON HeEpLeR has _ been 
elected a vice president of Gardner Ad 
vertising Co., St. Louis, Mo. He joined 
the Gardner Washington staff in 1947 
and transferred to St. Louis in 1950 

Joun T. Lituis has accepted the posi 
tion of director of public relations for 
St. John’s University of New York. He 
was a member of the St. John’s public 
relations and alumni staff from 1948 to 
1952 as director of sports publicity and 
managing editor of The Redman, alumni 
publication. He then held public rela 
tions positions with the New York State 
Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
H. L. Mihic & Co., Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency. 

Rosert O. Barney has been appointed 
medical science writer at the Army Med 
ical Service School, San Antonio, Tex. 
He formerly was director of information 
at National Institute of Dental Research, 
Bethesda, Md. 

Rosert L. Baker has been promoted to 
supervisor of field services for Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana), and Wim.iaAM 
P. ScHOENTGEN has been named editor 


sa 
Keith Spalding 








Obituaries 





Rocer SterrFan (OhS-'13), retired New 
York banker, newspaper publisher and 
for two years operations director at the 
White House, died Dec. 27, 1955, at his 
Palm Hill, Calif., ranch. He was 1914-16 
national president of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Everett C. Watkins (Ind-Pr-’22), for 
28 years a Washington correspondent for 
the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, died Nov. 
6, 1955. 

Guipo H. Srempet Sr. (Ind-Pr-) died 
Dec. 23, 1955. He was professor-emeritus 
of comparative philology at Indiana Uni 
versity, Bloomington. 

Horace McCoy (SoCf-Pr-’39), former 
Dallas, Tex. newspaperman, novelist and 
screen play author, died Dec. 15, 1955. 

Catvin C. Lyon (OhS-Pr-’21), former 
columnist for the Columbus (Ohio) 
Citizen and a member of the Scripps 
Howard organization for 45 years, died 
Nov. 25, 1955. 

Rosert A. GLEN 
editor of the Spokane 
man-Review when he 
years of newspaper 
Nov. 18, 1955. 

Carter Giass (W&L-Pr-’49), co-pub 
lisher and general manager of the Lynch 
burg (Va.) News and Daily Advance. 
died Dec. 1, 1955. 

L. N. Furnt (UKn-), chairman of the 
KU School of Journalism from 1916 to 
1941, died Sept. 30, 1955 at the Univer 
sity of Kansas Medical Center. 

Epwin Conrap Jr. (StL-Pr-’54), editor 
of the outstate edition of the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch, died Dec. 19, 1955. 

Witut1AamM Lowe Bryan (Ind-Pr-’28), 
president emeritus of Indiana Univer 
sity, Bloomington, died Nov. 21, 1955 

L. R. Doyte (Neb-'17), Doyle, Morrison 
and Doyle law offices, Lincoln, Neb., died 
April 29, 1954. 

Jessie M. Batrerton (Pur-Pr-'39), re 
tired editor of the Lebanon (Ind.) Re 
porter. 

C. Harotp Hacstrom 
13, 1955. 

BERNARD HENDEL 
1955 

Winturop S. Tutrie (Syr-Pr-’46), June 
17, 1955. 

Mark S. Truesioop (Ind-'22), Aug. 28, 
1955. 

Georce F. Stmmons (TxU-~-21), July 19, 
1955. 

H. J. SHearp (LSU-), April 9, 1955 

JOSEPH LAWLER (Wis-’24), Nov. 25, 1955 

JoHnN W. Corpett (Okl-'18), October, 
1955. 

EARL CRAVEN 

Tom PARKER 

O.Iver S. Morris 

Henry D. HANson 

JoHunN G. DOWLING 
killed June 16, 
Argentina. 

WaLTer W. CHAMBERLIN, JR. 
Sept. 23, 1955. 

CuHartes Forp Hacketr (SDS-Pr-’48) 


(UWn-Pr-’15), 
(Wash.) 
retired 
work in 


night 
Spokes 
from 50 
1936, died 


(Pur-’22), 


Nov 


(UMc-’43), May 24, 


(SoCf-Pr-’53). 

(Mo-'14). 

(UWn-Pr-’29) 

(Ia-’13). 
(Chi-Pr-'45) was 


1955 in an air crash in 


(OhS-’22), 





of the Standard 
ploye magazine. 

RuTuHeErRFoRD Poats, Tokyo bureau chief 
of United Press, was elected president of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Association of Japan 
in January. 

Joun H. AvurRAN is working as sports 
editor of the Anchorage (Alaska) Daily 
News. 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


Fabulous oil-made rubber in today’s new cars 








W eather-sealing the new wrap-around windshields calls for a rubber that can resist the toughest 
elements. That's Butyl rubber, made from oil by Esso Research! This remarkable rubber 
out-performs natural and other types of rubber in more than 100 parts of today’s new 


cars. It’s dramatic proof that ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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EDITORIAL—Here in the industry’s own busi 
paper is compacted all the news, technical help, 
professional guidance every working newspaper 


needs to stay ahead of his job. Editor, publisher, b 


"N €Te 


ness manager, ad man, production chief... your t 
doesn’t matter! This publication digs deep into y 
who but OWL Spec ialized interests, integrates the overlap} 
functions of all newspapermen. It saves you hot 


even days—of fact-hunting .. . it’s pleasant reac 


‘ditor & ... it’s a bargain at $6.50 for a full 52 weeks’ ser 


PLACEMEN T—Hunting or hiring? No matte 


it works well either way. Maybe yout problen 


Publisher "i ne money: ne tation. abi 


paper . you're on the way up, and need a change 


ueszuoTN *z0oqay uUy 


22997135 38219 
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of scenery to keep going. Or could be, the job's right 

7 I] as rain but never slacks off . . . you need a bright, 
oives you a young assistant, department head or even a new boss 
man to run the shop. You're in the right place when 


you're in E & P’s Classified Section . . . nothing else 


3 hewspaper comes close in low-cost rates and high-caliber results. 


ADVERTISING—No restrictions on action in this 


. : 
= ? department. E & P's ad pages work equally well what 
ser \ 1ces! ever you're selling . to either makers or users of 


newspape rs Syndicate SeCTVICCS fa newspapel equip 


ment and supplies . institutional and public rela 
tions advertising . .. TV equipment and services. . . 
white space in your own paper. Here's a truly vei 
satile medium to sell newspapers and newspapet ad 


vertisers. Make the most of it! 


Eprrork & PUBLISHER includes these services: Interna 
tional Year Book, Linage Tabulation, and Annual 


Svndicate Directory 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


SUITE 1700, TIMES TOWER, 1475 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Subseription rates—$6.50 in U. 5S., posses- 


sions and Canada; all other countries, $10.00. 





